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Immaculata! 


XACTLY eighty years ago today, amid the rejoicings 

of the Catholic world, His Holiness Pope Pius IX, 
in the fulness of his pontifical authority, solemnly and 
officially defined the dogma of Our Lady’s Immaculate 
Conception. Intimated in the Protevangelium and other 
passages of Scripture, and traditionally vindicated by the 
Fathers, Doctors and theologians of the Church, this doc- 
trine asserts the Blessed Virgin’s freedom, in virtue of 
the redemptive merits of her Divine Son, from the taint 
of original sin. 

Whereas the rest of the children of Adam begin life 
without the inheritance of supernatural grace which he 
should have bequeathed to them had not his disobedience 
robbed him of it (technically, infected him with sin), the 
Papal definition maintains that Mary was enriched with 
and possessed this grace and the consequent friendship 
of God from the first instant of her conception. By im- 
plication it re-affirms a whole series of Catholic dogmas: 
belief in man’s elevation through grace to a supernatural 
state, the fall of our first parents, original sin, the Atone- 
ment, the Incarnation and Redemption, Mary’s Divine 
maternity, the existence of Revelation, the teaching au- 
thority of the Church, and the infallibility of the Pope. 

The Immaculate Conception is a privilege so unique that 
it prompted Wordsworth, though a non-Catholic, to de- 
scribe Our Lady as * Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ”’ ; 
and it supposes in her a sinlessness so complete that the 
Church in the liturgy can sing, “ Thou art all fair, O 
Mary, and the original stain is not in thee.” 

In a century whose vaunted characteristic is progress, 
and which scuttles almost every teaching that bears a 
pre-War date, religious dogmas are especially in the dis- 
card: the tendency among the sects is unceremoniously to 


jettison them. Catholicism alone refuses to tecant one 
iota of her age-old doctrines, or to chisel away her moral 
beliefs and principles. Rather every recurrent ecclesias- 
tical festival re-emphasizes them: feasts and dogmatic 
teachings and moral precepts interlock. 

To a world that scoffs at dogmas the Church offers no 
apology for her position. It is impregnable philosophical- 
ly and theologically. She maintains that religious truth is 
something objective and immutable; that it is knowable ; 
that she alone adequately possesses it and is its Divinely 
constituted teacher, “the pillar and ground of truth.” 

There is no hesitancy or uncertainty about the attitude 
of the Catholic toward his creed. For him a dogma is a 
Divinely revealed truth, proposed as such by the Church 
for his acceptance and belief. To subscribe to dogmas is 
not to be unreasonable, or to degrade his intelligence, or 
to trammel his liberty. Mathematics has its unchangeable 
dogmas ; so, too, engineering, and business, and sociology : 
why not religion? Faith, for a Catholic, is the intellectual 
assent he gives to the teachings of the Church because 
vouching for their truthfulness is the word of Christ, the 
God-Man, who can neither deceive us nor be deceived 
Himself. Since we accept the word of our fellows in a 
thousand practical situations each day it would seem to 
be the height of wisdom to give credence to the word of 
Him who is infallible Truth. Folly is an attribute not 
of faith but of incredulity. 

With our world almost chaotic politically, economical- 
ly, educationally, socially, and morally, precisely because 
the Christian sects have quite completely scrapped the 
eternal verities and substituted codes of belief and con- 
duct of their own making for Christ’s doctrinal and moral 
teachings, today’s feast is a reminder of how sorely men 
need to revert to the old dogmas, especially so significant 
and suggestive a dogma as the Immaculate Conception. 
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Mary full of grace and utterly sinless is an ideal and an 
inspiration that shows man how to walk in the path of 
rectitude and purity, and gives him confidence that he can 
do it even though his own frail nature and the depravity 
and immorality rampant round about him tend to drag 
him down. Particularly is it a source of hope and strength 
for youth that, too often scandalized by its elders, must 
fight so persistently and courageously to safeguard its 
virtue and integrity. 

Immaculata! We honor Mary today and invoke her 
intercession that we may share her sinlessness and trans- 
cendent purity. Renewing our faith in her Immaculate 
Conception, we re-affirm at the same time our unhesitant 
adherence to every doctrine that is sanctioned by Christ’s 
Church and His Vicar, the Bishop of Rome. 


Waning Individualism 

HE phrase “ rugged individualism,” often on the lips 

of former-President Hoover, has been exploited to 
the sore discomfiture of the Republican party. However, 
a prominent Democrat, Newton D. Baker, has supplied 
what may be an antidote, by coining the phrase “ waning 
individualism.” In an article in the current Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Baker expresses a fear that we are drift- 
ing into a national mood in which we expect the govern- 
ment to do all our thinking and planning and providing 
for us. Grover Cleveland’s doctrine that the citizen should 
support the government, not the government the citizen, 
is all but forgotten. 

The danger which Mr. Baker discusses is not imaginary 
but fearfully real. Yet it is not the creation of the last 
eighteen months. For years this Review has been ob- 
serving the gradual breakdown of initiative, independence, 
and self-respect in the several States, and a corresponding 
growth in the naive belief that all industrial and economic 
difficulties can be solved at Washington, and nowhere else. 
Hardly a day passes without the proposal by some group, 
or association, or lodge of visiting firemen, to transfer 
to the control of Congress an activity which belongs to 
the individual or to the State. One major indication of 
this breakdown is the attempt to bring the local schools 
under Federal control. For sixteen years, lobbyists have 
been working incessantly for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Department, ostensibly to advise the States on edu- 
cational matters, but empowered through its control of an- 
nual subsidies, to make its counsel a peremptory order. 
Another indication is the campaign for a Federal child- 
labor amendment, which flourishes in spite of the fact 
that any State can, if it wishes, abolish child labor over- 
night. 

These and other campaigns, begun years ago and now 
in high tide, have had their effect on the individual. With 
the States greedlessly shifting their duties, and with them 
their rights, to Congress, the individual has adopted a 
similar policy. Instead of relying on his own efforts, and 
calling for aid oniy when necessary, he begins by sending 
out a distress signal. Of the young men who have asked 
his advice in the past few years, writes Mr. Baker, all but 
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two or three wanted to know how they could get “ the 
Government, or some philanthropy, or somebody else, 
either to direct them or provide for them, in return for 
sheltered service, against the hazards of individual enter- 
prise.” That, surely, is not the spirit of enterprise or of 
pioneering, or a spirit which can support the Government 
founded under the Constitution. 

Rugged individualism describes a condition in which the 
Government fails to protect the citizen against malign and 
powerful factors with which he cannot cope unaided. 
Waning individualism sets in when Washington does for 
the States what these should do for themselves, or when 
either gives the individual what he should provide for 
himself. Surely, it is possible to strike a desirable mean 
between these extremes. 


Child Victims in Mexico 

N connection with an article by Bernard Bevan, 

“Travels with a Donkey in Mexico,” the National 
Geographic Magazine publishes, in its current number, 
a photograph of three charming little Mexican children. 
Mr. Bevan ranges here and there for his topics, but it 
is clear that what he most admires is “the number and 
excellence of schools which the present Government has 
planted all over the country.” In fact, he is “ amazed” 
by them. 

Americans who have followed the course of the “ pres- 
ent Government ”’ in Mexico, and the course of our own 
Government’s intervention in Mexico, are not amazed by 
these schools. They are amazed, however, by two out- 
rageous facts. The first is that the American Govern- 
ment intervened to bring that Government into power, 
and that it still intervenes to sustain its tyrannical ex- 
istence. The other outrageous fact is that our Ambas- 
sador to Mexico can publicly praise, and that without 
rebuke from any one in authority at Washington, schools 
founded to debauch the children of Mexico. For it is 
not denied, but asserted that they are planned on a “ so- 
cialistic”” basis, and in the minds of those who misrule 
Mexico, no line divides Socialism from atheism. 

To the eyes of Mexicans, whether Catholics or atheists, 
the American Government stands out as the upholder and, 
through its accredited Representative, as the eulogist of 
a system which aims at removing the very idea of God 
from the mind of the child, and of the coming genera- 
tion. Nor is this view of our Government confined to 
Mexico. It is becoming common in Central and in South 
America. If the Government is still wedded to the policy, 
announced some years ago, of doing all that is possible 
to establish good will between this country and our neigh- 
bors to the south, it can make the wreck of that policy 
certain by continuing to intervene in Mexico. 

Intervention is not a word welcomed by any upright 
citizen. It appeals only to those who, like Calles, find 
radicalism profitable. But when intervention means, as 
it does in Mexico, the support by the United States of 
an atheistic regime, Catholic citizens of Central and South 
America may well ask whether American good will is 
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not an influence from which they, as patriots and as 
Catholics, are bound to keep clear. 

The photograph published by the National Geographic 
Magazine should have been labeled “ Prospective Victims 
of Atheism.” When the so-called “ Socialistic program ” 
is installed, every child in Mexico will be forced into the 
Government schools, to be taught by word and example 
godless principles and godless practices. What “ educa- 
tion” means to many of the present school officials in 
Mexico has been detailed by eye-witnesses, and what they 
report is of a nature which makes publication impossible 
in any journal intended for general circulation. 

But to Mr. Bevan and, apparently, to the National 
Geographic Magazine as well, what counts in education 
is a school, not what is taught in it. To them, the schools 
in Mexico are amazingly excellent, and the fact that they 
have been established to teach principles which would de- 
stroy this and every government resting on a foundation 
of Christianity, is immaterial. 


The Utilities at Bay 


N the words of the New York Times, the Edison Elec- 

tric Institute, an association which represents eighty per 
cent of the country’s electric power interests, “has de- 
clared war on President Roosevelt’s power program.” The 
particular field selected for the initial attack is the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and the Institute’s hosts will be led 
by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in the Wilson 
Cabinet, and James M. Beck, former Solicitor General. 

Mr. Beck, who has written much and well on constitu- 
tional law, has on more than one occasion expressed the 
opinion that not only the Tennessee Valley project, but the 
whole framework of the Recovery Act, is “ palpably un- 
constitutional.”” Mr. Baker has not publicly expressed his 
opinions with equal clarity. It is no secret, however, that 
much of the machinery devised at Washington to enforce 
the Recovery Act does not win his approval, and in the 
opinion submitted to the Institute on November 25, Mr. 
Baker joins Mr. Beck in holding that the Tennessee Valley 
project is unconstitutional, and that the methods which are 
being used to further it are plainly illegal. 

This opinion will be first submitted to President Roose- 
velt, probably in the spirit of Fontenoy, “ Gentlemen, fire 
first!” Concessions will please none of the combatants ; 
hence it is hardly possible that the case can be kept out of 
the courts. The Administration has interested too many 
“ social-minded ” gentlemen in the Tennessee project, and 
their temper is to fight to the bitter end. On the other hand, 
the electric utilities have so much at stake that they cannot 
afford to think at this moment of compromise. It is their 
view that the line set by the Constitution “ beyond which 
the Government may not go in using public funds to de- 
stroy by competitive construction and operation existing 
investments of private capital in utility enterprises” was 
wiped out by the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty. They contend that these investments will be ruined 
by the operations which the Government proposes to 
create and maintain. 
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Following the fundamental Christian principle that 
rights are to be respected wherever they exist, we are 
ready to concede that even a public utility may properly 
appeal for protection. Because we have suffered at the 
hands of corporations in general, we are apt to forget 
that while a corporation has no soul, it has rights. If 
rights are at stake in this controversy, then the sooner 
we have adjudication by the properly constituted authori- 
ties, the better for the Government’s recovery projects, 
and for recovery itself. We shall not get back to normal 
economic conditions by trying to beat up a blocked road, 
not knowing where that road leads. It is possible to at- 
tempt to do the right thing in the wrong way. If reasons 
of weight indicate that our procedure is incorrect or our 
principles at fault, it is stupid to hold to one or the other 
on the ground that a judicial review means delay. The 
longest way around is not infrequently the shortest way 
home. 

The utility companies complain of injustice, but they 
have only themselves to blame for the general disfavor 
in which they are held. On the very day in which the 
Electric Institute announced the opinion by Mr. Beck and 
Mr. Baker, the Federal Trade Commission issued its re- 
port of an investigation of the “ educational propaganda ”’ 
fostered by the utility companies. This propaganda, car- 
ried on through grants to schools and colleges, involved, 
according to the Trade Commission, “ some of the biggest 
men in the industry” (gas and electricity) including the 
Insulls in Chicago, M. S. Sloan, Henry L. Doherty, 
Owen D. Young, and H. C. Abell. Now and then sops 
were thrown to individual professors, as members “ of 
one of the so-called starveling professions.” Fourteen 
universities, among them Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Stanford, are named 
by the Commission as participants in a plan which, ac- 
cording to the Commission, “ bordered on, if it did not 
include the actual dissemination of, propaganda in the 
schools.” 

Such activities are not only pernicious, but actually 
hurtful to the utilities which engage in them. They are one 
more proof of the general belief that corporations, taking 
the run of the mill, are not bright but stupid and anti- 
social. 


The Business of Education 


CCORDING to School Life, a publication of the 

Federal Government, “ education is the largest busi- 
ness in the United States.” The language is de- 
scriptive, not academic, but it is based on fact. During 
the school year 1931-1932, our total expenditure for all 
types of educational institutions, public and private, was 
$2,964,073,024. The value of all buildings and equipment 
is set at $10,000,000,000, and endowments are rated at 
$2,000,000,000. 

In the public elementary and secondary school system 
the average cost per pupil for current expenses was $87.67. 
Current expenses do not include of course, expenditures 
for new grounds, buildings and equipments, and the pay- 
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ment of debts. In their appropriations per pupil, the States 
range from Arkansas and South Carolina, with, respective- 
ly, $31.70 and $32.53, to New Jersey with $141.19, and 
New York, the highest, with $152.85. Twenty-four States 
and the District of Columbia are above the general av- 
erage, $87.67, and twenty-four States are below it. 

It is clear, then, that education must be conceded its 
place among our largest businesses. But we could wish 
that it were more successful, and less of a business. It 
does not seem to have made us a particularly *literate 
people, and it must take its share of the blame for the 
unhappy fact that of all nations we are the most lawless. 
The trouble may be that in our laudable eagerness to 
support educational institutions, we have examined with 
too careless an eye the credentials of institutions which 
claim to be educational. 

Taking learning and godliness as the results which we 
may reasonably ask from educational agencies, our largest 
business has not scored a brilliant success. It seems to be 
bankrupt, and ready for a receiver with a new policy. But 
unless soon appointed, that official will find little beyond 
frozen assets and a mountain of liabilities. 
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Retreat 
Impetus 

UCH a pother has been raised getting the gears into 

shift for various resounding Catholic Action move- 
ments in the country, that some may have fancied that 
the Laymen’s Retreat Movement, one of the first to 
advance in the latter-day militant army, has been asleep 
these days. That its quiescence is but the catnap of a 
soldier in the trenches, will appear when delegates from 
laymen’s retreat groups meet at the Catholic University 
in Washington on December 28, 29, and 30 for the Fifth 
National Retreat Conference. A complete national survey 
has been made of the Retreat Movement. The facts 
and figures submitted will go into the making of Catholic 
history. Nine months of steady intensive effort have 
been put into the work and the results will be a definite 
substantial contribution to the cause of Laymen’s Retreats 
and the impetus the Movement will gain through the 
Conference will be immeasurable. Already 152 delega- 
tions have made reservations, representing eighteen Or- 
ders, twenty State Federations, and three Canadian Prov- 
inces, including many members of the Hierarchy. The 
closing banquet will be addressed by the Most Rev. Apos- 
tolic Delegate, by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, D.D., and by 
the Hon. John A. Matthews, LL.D., of Newark, N. J. 
Papers by Benedictine, Jesuit, Passionist, Franciscan, and 
Capuchin Retreat masters will be read and discussed. 


Nero’s 
Little Digits 
OUBTS as to whether Moscow is really active in 
propagandizing the rest of the world are easily 
solved by a brief inspection of the latest catalogue of pub- 
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lications issued by Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, the * Inter- 
national Book Co.,” distributing agency for the Soviet 
Government. Activity within Russia may be gauged from 
the fact that the periodicals issued by the USSR for 
the benefit of its Russian-speaking subjects amount to 
666: which mystical number will recall the Apocalypse. 
St. John’s application of these digits to the mystery of 
evil was applied by exegetes through the ages to the 
Emperor Nero and to many another agent of darkness. 
To none could they be applied more appropriately than 
to an agency whose avowed purpose is to induce men to 
forget the God who made them. For non-Russian- 
language readers, 311 more periodicals are issued, in 
these thirty-two tongues: Armenian, Baskirian, Bulgarian, 
Chinese, Corean, English, Esperanto, Estonian, Finnish, 
French, Georgian, Greek, German, Hungarian, Karakal- 
pak, Kazak, Kirghiz, Kurdish, Lettish, Lithuanian, Mol- 
davian, Polish, Tadjik, Tartar, Tchoovash, Turkish, Tur- 
koman, Ukrainian, Uzbek, White Russian, Yakutian, and 
Yiddish. The subjects of these periodicals, as listed in 
the index, cover every conceivable variety of human inter- 
est, such as dermatology, fashion plates, geodesy, humor, 
library science, “ curortology,” oil, music, sheep breeding, 
tuberculosis, etc., etc. The index of topics, however, 
omits such subjects as religion, poetry, ethics. Yet there 
is no listing of atheism or anti-religion, nor Bolshevism, 
nor Communism (as such), nor Socialism, to be found 
in the index attractively presented to the English reader: 
although such a periodical as the official organ of anti- 
religion, Bezboshnik ( “ The Infidel” ), is listed among 
the Russian-language periodicals, its companion Besvirnik, 
among the Ukrainian, etc. The Soviet plan is not to 
wound susceptibilities of prospective readers, but to secure 
the reader first and let the literature do the rest. 


Children and 
The Radio 
HE radio dial is more accessible to children than the 


moving pictures in the neighborhood theater. In many 
cases the youngsters introduce their parents to their own 
favorite programs and curiously enough they are more 
interested in adult programs than in those prepared espe- 
cially for the child mind. The well known music critic, 
Sigmund Spaeth, declares that children prefer “ fairly 
obvious music, slapstick comedy, and crime and detective 
stories.” It is hard to see how any one of these items 
would qualify for the label of education. Too many thrill- 
ers which the children select for their entertainment are 
objectionable because they convey false ideals or mislead- 
ing sentimentalities, or because they murder the King’s 
English, or play fast and loose with children’s fears and 
horrors. According to Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, di- 
rector of the Child Study Association of America, “ some 
programs, which seek to admonish children, ostensibly as 
an aid to parents, are crude and psychologically unsound.” 
This is a serious indictment, inasmuch as a large propor- 
tion of children between the ages of six and thirteen listen 
in for more than half an hour daily and follow certain 
presentations with passionate interest. The thriller, the 
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mystery, the low comedy, and the melodramatic adventure 
play havoc with the emotions and imaginations of children 
every day. In this connection greater attention should be 
devoted to the recommendation of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that six or seven is the age at which the artistic 
sense ought to be developed in children either with a view 
to creative achievement or to the full appreciation of 
esthetic values. The right use of leisure is becoming 
increasingly a challenge to both children and their parents. 


Marquette Graduates 
From Hall of Fame 


U* DER the original conditions governing the entrance 
of statues into the Hall of Fame at the Capitol in 
Washington, it was stipulated that each State in the Union 
would have the privilege of nominating two of its most 
celebrated sons for this honor. The first figure presented 
Ly the great State of Wisconsin was that of Father Mar- 
quette. Later there was added a very impressive statue of 
the elder LaFollette. As the various States received their 
full representation in Statuary Hall the weight of marble 
became excessive for the architectural supports of one 
floor. Consequently, a selection had to be made and some 
of the statues removed to other quarters. Seated figures, 
such as that of LaFollette, were permitted to remain be- 
cause Capitol authorities found no space convenient for 
their proper presentation. This aroused the ire of a na- 
tive son of Wisconsin, John H. Manschot of Milwaukee, 
who asserted in a letter to Senator R. Ryan Duffy that 
“the act itself is an outrage, but when taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that the statue of Senator LaFollette 
is to remain, it is a sacrilege.” In reply the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin explained that the new location of the 
Pére Marquette statue in a corridor connecting the House 
chamber with Statuary Hall is a “ more impressive niche 
in the Hall of Fame and that an even greater honor has 
been bestowed upon Wisconsin’s illustrious representa- 
tive.” At any rate, the protest of Mr. Manschot shows 
that the citizens of Wisconsin are zealous of the glory 
which is theirs in connection with the courageous Black- 
robe explorer and missionary. 


Protestants and Jews 
Protest Mexican Tyranny 


NOTEWORTHY and heartening incident in the 

campaign for religious freedom in Mexico is the 
nation-wide plea for justice in Mexico issued by the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians. The pro- 
test declared : 

The undersigned Protestants, Catholics, and Jews of the United 
States wish to express their conviction in regard to the necessity 
of the achievement and the maintenance of religious liberty in 
all lands. We are especially concerned at the present juncture 
over the situation in Mexico where many unprejudiced observers 
report that . . . religious liberty is being imperiled. We register 
our alarm at every restriction upon the right of the churches to 
function and the rights of the individuals to practise the religion 
of their choice . . . we desire to give our moral support to those 
who labor for freedom of worship there (in Mexico) and to 
express the anxiety with which we view every threat to liberty 
of conscience and the freedom of the soul. 
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In view of the fact that the vast majority of church- 
goers in Mexico are Catholic, the National Conference 
leaders felt that Protestants and Jews should take the 
initiative in the petition. The whole statement of protest 
was drafted by a committee of Protestants and Jews, 
according to the report of the Rev. Everett R. Clinchy, 
director of the Conference. More than 500 signed the 
statement and over nine-tenths of this number are Prot- 
estant ministers and Jewish rabbis, representing twenty- 
six Protestant and three Jewish denominations in forty- 
one States and Canada. Newton D. Baker, Prof. Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, and Roger W. Straus are co-chairmen. 


Ten Reasons For 
A Catholic Press 


HE following ten reasons for the existence of a 
Catholic press are given by a German ecclesiastic, 

the Rev. Dr. Schlich: 

A Catholic press is necessary: 

because it alone publicly defends and safeguards the religious 
rights and liberties of Catholics and of their Church; 

because without it there will exist no active life of faith among 
the people and no help against the menacing degeneration of 
morals ; 

because it alone publicly represents and defends the dogma of 
Catholicism ; 

because without it Catholic associations, Catholic organizations, 
and political parties based on Christian principles cannot sustain 
the conflict ; 

because it alone is in a position to provide complete and accurate 
information for the people on Catholic questions, such as missions, 
the relations between Church and State, etc. ; 

because without the offensive and defensive equipment of a 
loyal Catholic press, we should be as helpless as disarmed soldiers 
before our adversaries; 

because, outside of the pulpit, it is the most important and 
effective school of the people, where every day and continually 
instruction and enlightenment is provided; 

because the Catholic press alone can combat and conquer the 
principal power inimical to the Kingdom of God: the atheistic 
and so-called neutral press; 

because the Catholic press can preach with greater facility 
than a priest in such places as hotels, railroad cars, offices, fac- 
tories, and private homes ; 

because it is the spearhead of the Church Militant in the contest 
between the Faith and infidelity. 

While the radio and the evidence forum may claim 
a share in certain honors herein listed, Dr. Schlich has 
provided plenty to establish the unique title of the Cath- 


olic press to the support of Catholics. 
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Whose Chestnuts in Manchuria? 


Bruce CoLt1n Maclvor 


of Asia” has been applied to Manchuria, its con- 


, \HE accurately descriptive title of “ The Tinder Box 
tiguous areas and surrounding circumstances. How- 


ever, tinder boxes are chiefly interesting because they are | 


used to light fires, which are useful, inter alia, to roast 
chestnuts. This operation calls for some obliging party 
to rake the roasted chestnuts out of the fire, proverbially 
at the cost of burned fingers. 

That there are plenty of chestnuts in the Asiatic fire 
has long been evident. It is also evident that they do not 
all belong to one owner. Notwithstanding a diversified 
ownership, there has been a singular unanimity among 
several of the interested parties that the United States 
might do very well as a “ puller out.” 

The usual form of proffering the nut-pulling job is to 
stress American interests in the Far East, the Open Door, 
the integrity of China, and the sanctity of the Nine Power 
Treaty and the Pact of Paris, while maintaining a modest 
silence on such points as British financial interests in 
China; French and Russian economic and political in- 
terests in China and Europe, all interrelated ; Chinese civil 
disturbances, war lords, bandits, kidnapings, and Com- 
munism. 

The Japanese have not been so reticent about their 
interests and claims, but neither have they betrayed such 
anxiety to interest the United States actively in Asiatic 
affairs. On the contrary, there are those who suggest that 
Japan wants the nut-raking job herself, having in mind 
the possibility of acquiring a few of the nuts claimed by 
the others. This suggestion is perhaps not entirely un- 
related to certain alleged claims and rights of those who 
make the suggestion. Taken all in all, it brings hard- 
headed Yankees to the interesting question, just whose 
chestnuts are we supposed to look after? 

In seeking the answer to this question, we are presented 
at the outset with the fact that in this involved situation 
which has been working out since the Treaty of Ner- 
chinsk in 1689, China has been the center of interest, but 
also the least influential party. In the report of the Lytton 
Commission in 1932, the reason is very succinctly stated: 
“ political upheavals, civil wars, social and economic un- 
rest, with the resultant weakness of the Central Gov- 
ernment, have been characteristics of China since the 
Revolution in 1911.” 

In a pamphlet recently published by the Foreign Policy 
Association and the World Peace Foundation, entitled 
“Conflicts of Policy in the Far East,” Prof. George H. 
Blakeslee, of Clark University and an expert of the Far 
Eastern Division of the State Department, in the course 
of a concise and very fairly written review remarks: “ In 
the task of creating a stable government, China’s progress 
has been disappointingly slow.” 

The net result of these unhappy conditions, some of 
which existed under the Manchu Empire long before 1911, 


has been that the Chinese people have been a huge but 
disorganized and therefore weak mass, lacking many of 
the essential characteristics of a cohesive, strong national 
state in the Western sense. When their interests came 
into conflict with those of strongly organized powerful 
nations, they quite rightly used what weapons came to 
hand. 

Among these weapons was that age-old strategy of the 
weak, playing one enemy against another. A further 
weapon has been made available in the singular sentimen- 
tality of the American people in dealing with international 
affairs. This has made it easy to arouse Americaa sym- 
pathy for “defenseless China,” thereby securing for 
China the support of one of the greatest powers in the 
world’s councils. Characteristically, Americans have given 
little thought to the possible grievances of the other parties 
to these quarrels or to the logical ultimate consequences 
of such interventions. 

On one of our most notable interventions, John Hay’s 
enunciation of the Open Door, Japan was quick to sup- 
port us. However, at the turn of the century Japan’s di- 
rect interests in China were still relatively limited, in part 
due to one of the first great lessons she received in the 
methods of “Christian” nations in 1895, from Russia, 
Germany, and France. At that time, at the conclusion of 
the first Sino-Japanese War, by concerted action “ in the 
interest of peace in the Orient,” these Powers compelled 
her to surrender the Liaotung Peninsula. Within four 
years, each of them found it quite consistent with “ peace 
in the Orient” to acquire bits of Chinese territory for 
themselves, Russia in particular taking over the very 
Liaotung Peninsula from which the Dreibund had just 
ousted Japan. 

The essential enmity between Russia and Japan, which 
has persisted to the present day as a leading factor in Far 
Eastern affairs, was illustrated in this incident and its 
aftermath, the Russo-Japanese War. This enmity is not 
a matter of governmental policy, which is ephemeral, but 
the result of basic geographic and racial factors. When 
Yermak crossed the Urals in the sixteenth century, it 
was begun. When it will be ended, no man can say. As 
Professor Blakeslee says: . 

The most fundamental cause of possible war, in the view of 
many thoughtful people, is the fact that Japan and Soviet Russia 
are two expanding empires impinging along an area which is 
sparsely settled and the future political control of which might 
well be determined by war. 

Two and a half centuries elapsed between Yermak’s 
addition of Siberia to the domains of Ivan the Terrible 
and the arrival of Commodore Perry at Yeddo Bay. Since 
the latter event, Japan and Russia, regardless of form, 
have been at peace, at war, at peace, in alleged secret al- 
liance, in temporary open alliance, at war, and again at 
peace, in friendly cooperation, and in strained relations; 
but the course of history has never changed. Russia 
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presses east and south; Japan advances her frontier west 
and north. Even when there is nominal peace between 
the two Powers, there are unheralded tribal and bandit 
border forays going on on the Mongol steppes and the 
plains of Manchuria, intrigue and counter-intrigue. It is 
an old and familiar game, centuries old, a game played 
by Mongol, Manchu, Tartar, and Cossack, before the pres- 
ent players took over the play. 

It seems rather futile to appraise these clashing interests 
on ethical, or even on purely economic grounds. If Japan 
has shown scant regard for the Nine Power Treaty and 
for other international pacts in her recent handling of 
affairs, it is also true that Russia, sarcastically spurning 
the Pact of Paris, was equally prompt and efficacious 
in using force in 1929 to compel Chinese observance of 
Russian rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

China and Russia together, in the cynical Li-Lobanov 
agreement in Czarist days, gave Japan excellent grounds 
for fearing Russian aggression in and occupation of Man- 
churia, an aggression which was only finally checked by 
the Japanese victory in the Russo-Japanese War. It is an 
ironical fact that, if Manchuria was still Chinese in 1931, 
it was primarily due to the Russian defeat by Japan a 
quarter of a century earlier. 

Handicapped by meager natural resources herself, 
Japan has made heavy investments, probably aggregating 
well over $1,000,000,000 (United States dollars present 
value) in developing Manchuria, with its mineral and agri- 
cultural resources and its value in military and naval 
strategy. It seems an error to regard Manchukuo as im- 
portant to Japan as an outlet for her surplus population. 
The Japanese have dominated the country, at least as far 
north as a shifting line running in the general vicinity of 
Changchun, for some thirty years. 

In that time the population of Manchuria increased 
enormously from an estimated 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 to 
approximately 30,000,000, of whom only about 300,000 
are Japanese, with nearly 1,000,000 Koreans (technically 
Japanese subjects, especially when they fell foul of the 
local Chinese authorities), while substantially the bulk of 
the remainder are Chinese. In other words, out of an 
increase of approximately 25,000,000 in the population 
in the past three decades, only slightly over one per cent 
were Japanese—about one-third of the estimated increase 
each year in Japan’s population. Clearly the solution of 
the Japanese population problem does not lie along the 
lines of colonizing Manchukuo. 

While the development of Manchukuo would un- 
doubtedly supply an important market for Japanese in- 
dustry, it would not in itself be sufficient to support that 
industry, to which its Chinese and American markets are, 
both actually and potentially, more valuable. Since the 
Japanese leaders are well aware of these facts of popu- 
lation and trade, the economic argument for Japan’s de- 
sire to control Manchukuo seems inadequate. 

Actually this desire arises from a deeply rooted fear, 
based on history, that the territory in the hands of an- 
other strong Power, such as Russia, will be used against 
Japan. With the memory of the Liaotung affair, the Li- 
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Lobanov agreement (kept secret and officially denied for 
nearly thirty years), the Russo-Japanese War, the so- 
called Japanese exclusion in America, the menace of Com- 
munism in China, and the near success of the Soviet in 
1924-27 in their effort to bring China under Soviet rule, 
through the control of Michael Borodin and his satellites 
over the Chinese Kuomintang (Nationalist) movement— 
with such memories as these, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the Japanese feel that they must look out for 
themselves, since no one else will. 

Japan’s feeling of insecurity is one of the most power- 
ful driving forces behind her foreign policy. Protected 
on the west from Russia by occupation of or friendly rela- 
tions with Manchukuo, Jehol, and Inner Mongolia, she 
has little reason for acquiring Chinese territory south of 
the Wall. China’s weakness has been quite as much a 
peril to Japan as it has been an opportunity, but Jap- 
anese leaders are familiar with the historical fate of every 
conqueror of China—to be conquered by the Chinese 
capacity for assimilating an invader. Manchuria itself is 
Chinese as a result of the Manchu conquest of China in 
1644. Moreover, the Japanese General Staff has a very 
accurate estimate of the task of carrying on war in the 
vast areas of China, almost devoid of modern transport. 

That there may be other angles, not solely originating 
in the Far East, was suggested recently by Rear Admiral 
W. W. Phelps, U. S. N. (Retired) in a letter to the New 
York Times. In this letter, the Admiral flatly charged 
that the British naval policy contemplates creating fric- 
tion between the United States and Japan, since the po- 
litical and strategical conditions in the Far East are such 
that this would create a situation from which Great Britain 
could extract benefit. Some color is, of course, lent to 
the Admiral’s views by the fact that competent, although 
necessarily approximate, estimates of the relative invest- 
ments of various Powers in China indicate that Japan and 
Great Britain each have about five times as much involved 
as has the United States. It is also of interest to note that 
Russia’s interests in Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and 
the extreme west of China, especially since the opening of 
the Turkestan-Siberia Railway, are greater and more vital 
than those of the United States. 

However, the real interest in Admiral Phelps’ argu- 
ment lies not in considering whether Great Britain is or 
is not engaged in any such activity. It lies in considering 
that such a procedure might well be considered as normal 
diplomatic policy for any great nation, in the world of 
things as they are. It has long been a maxim of policy 
that if a war must be fought, it should be fought on 
someone else’s territory and preferably by someone else’s 
army and navy. 

Already we have decided to leave the Philippines. It 
would be strategic folly to combine that policy with at- 
tempts to interfere directly in the feuds on the mainland 
of Asia. For example, it might be instructive to consider 
that Russia’s army, notwithstanding professions of peace 
and non-aggression pacts, is one of the strongest in the 
world today; that, on the showing of the Russian Com- 
missar for War, it is heavily and prudently concentrated 
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in eastern Siberia; that Russia’s great weakness, as in 
1905, is the overland service of supply for a great army, 
coupled with lack of command of the sea; and finally, 
that any great sea Power engaging Japan, regardless of 
the pretext or ostensible cause of the conflict, would off- 
set that weakness of Russia. 

Considering such facts, Americans might well ask 
“Whose chestnuts are in this fire anyway?” 


Can Catholic Youth Help Mexico? 


OweEN P. MACKEY 


ACH month dozens of Catholic university, college 
and high-school papers come to my desk. For me 
they have a great importance. From those long lists of 
editors, assistant editors, literary and sports’ editors, art- 
ists and business managers heading the inside page will 
come the Catholic journalists and literateurs of the next 
generation. What they think and write now really matters 
because of what they will think and write ten years from 
now. Moreover the student opinion they are actually 
forming is something to be highly prized. Their influence 
is restricted to the confines of the campus, it is true, but 
this is choice territory. 

No group realizes this better than the university “ reds ” 
in secular seats of learning. This is amply evidenced by 
their propaganda in every sort of student publication. 
Our young Catholic publicists have something to learn 
from their agitator contemporaries. It is an incessant 
purposefulness in driving ahead “the cause.” Take up 
any State-school paper. Study the Communist or free- 
speech columns. They contrast glaringly with the friv- 
olous accounts of frat proms and the like, but it is in 
their quality of bitter seriousness. On the whole it seems 
to me that our Catholic scholastic press could become more 
militant and more in earnest about the big issues. 

What has recently convinced me of this is the absence 
in these journals of editorial comment and news reports 
on the Mexican situation. In our neighbor country, re- 
ligion, civic and personal liberty, human decency, and 
every fundamental right are being viciously assaulted. The 
stakes of the battle are the souls and bodies of the young, 
young intellects, young hearts, young muscles. Broadcast- 
ing from the headquarters of the Revolutionary party 
President-elect Cardenas recently said: “ The time has 
come to prepare future generations for a new life and a 
new outlook.” “ Some of that ‘ new outlook’,” comments 
the Literary Digest, (November 10, 1934,) “is said al- 
ready to have been given to school children in demonstra- 
tions which would revolt and appal any mind above the 
Rio Grande.” An intense realization of this hell-bred 
persecution must be given to all Catholics. But the “ red” 
threat that menaces us from the South has a special chal- 
lenge for American Catholic youth. 

Now our scholastic editors will ask, “ What can we do 
about it?” The answer is, “ Agitate!” Arouse your 
school to action. No newspaper has the opportunity for 
real service to its community that yours has. Ask why 
there have been no news reports of campus meetings, 
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classroom assemblies and discussions on this vital ques- 
tion. Sponsor a protest gathering. In editorials, shake 
the student body out of all smugness and apathy. Propose 
effective plans of action. 

“What plans?” Read the following excerpts from a 
letter which appeared in the Queen’s Work for November. 
It comes from the Young Men’s Sodality of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, a voice “ from the catacombs of Mexico.” 

We ask two things: first, to have our brother-Catholics in your 
country pray for us and for the preservation of our faith. Then, 
we know that when the American Catholics are really informed 
and posted on our afflicted condition and on all these disastrous 
laws, every one of which has a clear and open tendency to de- 
stroy our beloved Church and religion, they will undoubtedly make 
a public protest, in the name of humanity and civilization, against 
the tyranny and arbitrary oppressive severity under which the 
Catholic population of Mexico is suffering so intensely—a pro- 
test similar to the one the American Catholics raised on the occa- 
sion of the persecution of the Jews in Europe. 

Here, then, is a program of prayer and protest. Sup- 
pose that our Catholic-college men and women and our 
high-school pupils, inspired by their school publications, 
were to make a novena of Holy Communions for their 
brothers and sisters in Mexico. Their example would very 
probably be followed by many grade-school children. It 
might not be too much to hope that a fourth of our school 
population of two and a half millions would privately or 
in groups join in this crusade. Sacrifice offerings, hours 
of reparation before the Blessed Sacrament, rosaries and 
other devotions could be added. Would such a union of 
prayer have no effect on the present terrible conditions? 
It is impossible to think so. One certain result would be 
increased courage for our persecuted brethren. 

As for protests, the method to be followed would differ 
according to locality. At any rate thousands of petitions 
should actually be reaching the President, Senators, and 
Congressmen demanding a speedy official condemnation 
of the Soviet outlawry stalking below the Rio Grande. In 
the lists of petitioners names of influential citizens should 
be well in evidence. The editor of the school paper can 
make it quite clear to the school bankers, provisioners, 
lawyers, and so on, how much the student body would ap- 
preciate the support of this cause which is really common 
to all Christian and decent people. Students should be 
urged to keep the topic under constant discussion in the 
“ Voice of the People” and “ From Our Readers” col- 
umns in the local dailies. These are widely read and great- 
ly influence readers. In New York and Detroit students 
are picketing Mexican consulates. That makes news. 

Another phase of this activity is a check on the secular 
press. When a paper publishes news items that truth- 
fully portray conditions let the editor receive a letter of 
commendation. On the other hand when the continued 
atrocities against Catholics are ignored, palliated, mini- 
mized, when facts are miserably distorted, let the editor 
who is responsible for the story know about it. Among the 
big advertisers to his paper are invariably some Catholics. 
Direct appeal should be made to them that they join in 
the protest. Of course the old stone wall of apathy will 
be encountered but youth can scale it handily as no others 
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can. In fact a grade-school child can stir the complacency 
of “ big-business-man” father or “ socially prominent ”’ 
mother. That is why we appeal to youth. 

Specific examples of the diverse treatment of the Mexi- 
can situation are furnished by the contributions of Prof. 
Maurice Halperin, of the University of Oklahoma, to 
Current History for November, and of Prof. Raymond 
Moley to a late October number of Today. Professor 
Halperin after months of study evaluates “ Callismo” as 
a tyrannical process which has benefited only a few who 
have seized and held the power of government—so called. 
Professor Moley, after a three-day visit gives a blasé 
sketch of the “ Master of Mexico,” not without a note 
of admiration, and he scouts the idea that the democracy 
of the mestizo bandits is a Communistic State of the 
rankest sort. Have either of these writers heard from 
Catholic students either in praise or disapproval? 

Why entrust this cause to our school journalists? First 
of all, because one of the chief offices of a newspaper 
should be to battle for the truth; to initiate and direct 
agitation for justice’ sake. Secondly, because it is not 
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only well but necessary for youth to realize its own im- 
portance. How great this is may be judged from the 
words of Bishop Rummel to the recent convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women; “ At no time in 
the history of human experiences was there manifest such 
a vying and striving for the possession of the mind, the 
heart and the brawn of youth as is almost universally 
in evidence today.” And in the Ecclesiastical Review for 
November, Father Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., points out 
the line of attack followed by the enemies of Christ: 

In search for the secret of the indefectability of the Catholic 
Church her great opponents, the atheists of our time, have con- 
cluded that she owes her power of duration to the control she 
exercises over the young. This they intend to take from her. 
Throughout the world from the side of the anti-religious group 
there is manifest effort to get control of education from the kinder- 
garten to the university and beyond. 

If all through the world the forces of godlessness, na- 
tionalism, and hate are placing their hope so confidently in 
the organized enthusiasm of the young cannot the Church 
expect a generous response to her call to battle? Let our 
collegiate press give the war-cry. 


Marching to Judgment Day 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


E are soaring high up into the air; the world is 

\ \ turning slowly around beneath us and the varied 

religious institutions of the earth—objects of our 
scrutiny—spread out in detail before us. North, South, 
East, West we train our powerful glasses and one Church 
immediately excites our interest. It is the only one stretch- 
ing into every part of the habitable globe, we note; the 
only one preaching the same unchanging doctrine every- 
where. It is the only ecclesiastical body possessing a close- 
ly knit world-wide organization under one Head. We 
inspect it more thoroughly. It is the only Church, we 
observe, offering up an uninterrupted world-wide sac- 
rifice; the only one not compromising on divorce and 
birth control; the only one claiming infallibility ; the only 
one saying it is the True Church and that all the others 
are false. 

Interested more and more, we turn our instruments on 
Rome and peer into the Vatican. Representatives of all 
the human races are walking about the Papal palace. We 
scan the earth’s surface tu see if the headquarters of any 
other religious organization possesses such universal at- 
traction and are dumbfounded to discover that no other 
religious organization possesses any Head in the strict 
sense at all. Thunderstruck, we look again to be sure. 
There is the stubborn reality before our eyes. Only one 
religious body in the whole world has an authoritative 
Head whose word is law. 

Our vision penetrates into the Papal offices. Scarlet- 
clad Cardinals are sitting in a large room with the Holy 
Father. He is deciding matters from all parts of the 
globe; from China, from Argentine, from Alaska, from 
Madagascar ; now he is appointing bishops: a bishop for 


India, one for Australia, now one for America, then for 
Ceylon. 

He is rising, moving to the audience chamber. He is 
standing before his throne. A laymen’s delegation from 
Brazil is kneeling before him; there is a Chinese delega- 
tion going in; there’s another—Armenians. A herald is 
announcing something—the diplomatic corps is about to 
enter. They are entering now, the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the great Powers, in their glittering uniforms 
of state, from nearly every civilized nation in the world; 
yes, there going up to the throne is the Minister from 
Great Britain, mighty Britain which for 300 years had 
spent every energy within her immense power to con- 
quer and to crush this Catholic Church, here is England 
back again at the Papal court, the greatest empire since 
ancient Rome publicly acknowledging her inability to 
destroy the Mistress of the Ages. 

Puzzling questions flash through the mind. What 
strange force inheres in the Church of Rome? And what- 
ever it is, why does it not inhere in any other religious 
organization? Why do not the great Powers send their 


representatives to any other religious institution? We 


search everywhere. Around the palace of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury we cannot locate any Ambassadors; nor 
around the residences of any Protestant, Buddhist, Mo- 
hammedan, Shintu, dignitaries. Only around the Vatican 
do we see them. Why, we wonder, why is this? Is it 
because the great nations love the Catholic Church? It 
cannot be that; scarcely one of them but has endeavored 
at some time or other to wipe her from the face of the 
earth. Is it because they fear her armies or navies? She 
has none. Why is it then; why do the great Powers of 
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the world send their representatives to the Catholic Church 
and to no other Church on earth? 

Lo, the Holy Father, Benedict XV, dies and the whole 
world beneath us is stirred from end to end. The news- 
papers, the magazines of every nation spread out their 
front pages and their screaming headlines to the news. 
Newsboys around the world are shrieking in a hundred 
tongues: “ The Pope is dead, the Pope is dead.” The 
President of the United States, the Mikado of Japan, the 
Shah of Persia, the eastern Sultans, the President of 
China, the Kings, rulers, Prime Ministers, the Senates, 
Parliaments of the world are wiring sympathy. Flags are 
fluttering to half-mast ; legislatures are opening with eulo- 
gies; the whole world is deeply interested. We glance 
over the earth’s surface and see dignitaries of other re- 
ligious institutions dying, but we see no world-wide stir. 
Only the death of the head of the Catholic Church seems 
to arouse the interest of the whole world. And we wonder 
why that should be. 

A new Pope, Pius XI, ascends the Papal throne. There 
beneath us millions upon millions of men, women, and 
children, who never saw him, never heard of him before, 
are pledging him their unswerving allegiance. He is mak- 
ing a change in the rubrics for Mass, in the breviary, and 
we see priests in Australia, in Alaska, everywhere, cele- 
brating Mass and reciting the office according to his new 
order. He is establishing a new holy day for the whole 
world, and from the Cape of Good Hope to the frozen 
tips of the Arctic we hear and see the millions march- 
ing to Mass. We endeavor to locate battleships, army, 
police force, used by this organization to enforce its de- 
crees, but we cannot find them. There are none. Nor 
can we detect any government with the mightiest army, 
navy, and police force securing such impressive obedience 
as that being paid before our eyes to the unarmed Pope 
of Rome. 

Like a mighty, far-flung army, the great Church is 
operating in every clime under the sun. In the cities, in 
the country, on all the islands, on all the continents of the 
world—what a breathtaking spectacle spreads out before 
us. Priests are rushing on sick calls, plunging into burn- 
ing buildings, into coal mines, into plague areas ; mission- 
aries are threading their way through dense jungles, ford- 
ing rivers, climbing mountains, dying on burning sands. 
Priests are absolving, preaching, writing, teaching, kneel- 
ing in dimly lit midnight chapels. 

Nuns in the schools, nuns moving about in the hospitals, 
nuns working in homes for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, 


the aged; nuns dressing loathsome sores of lepers; where- — 


ever there are outcasts, nuns. Nuns in the cloister; nuns 
before the Monstrance; nuns in the missions. Nuns in 
sweet-voiced choirs; priests in globe-girdling chant. 
Every minute, every day, Masses, prayers, novenas, 
rosaries, are ascending in ceaseless incense from the 
churches and convents strung around the globe. And the 
Faithful, countless as the leaves of the forest, rich, poor, 
young, old, educated, uneducated, white, black, yellow, 
red, believing the same doctrine, obeying the same leader, 
millions, millions, millions, breaking before us in huge hu- 
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man waves at the altar rails of the world; kneeling be- 
fore the tabernacles in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
Australia, Alaska, everywhere. And as the earth slowly 
moves new hemispheres to the sun, up from vast con- 
tinents flashes a glittering forest of gold as the priests 
lift up the chalices at Holy Mass. We search, everywhere 
in the world but cannot find anywhere outside this Church 
the same intense, uninterrupted, world-wide spiritual ac- 
tivity. And we wonder why. 

Other phenomena are leaping to our view. Healthy men 
and women are binding themselves voluntarily to lives of 
strict celibacy ; not one or two or a few hundred in a few 
places but thousands upon thousands in every country in 
the world. 

Young men and young women are waving fond good- 
byes to those they love best in the world. The boats and 
trains are moving slowly away; the oceans, the continents 
are springing up between loving hearts. What is luring 
these young people from their homes, we ask? We find 
it difficult to credit our eyes and ears. Not riches, not mar- 
riage, not independence, but poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience, are drawing untold thousands of healthy, normal 
young men and women from their dearest friends on 
earth. Poverty, chastity, and obedience, we reflect, never 
drew anybody from his home before this strange Church 
came into existence and we cannot see where pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience are proving very powerful 
magnets outside this Church today. Why are young men 
and women by the hundreds of thousands embracing pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience voluntarily for the Catholic 
Church and why are they not doing it by the hundreds of 
thousands for any other church on earth? We are won- 
dering. 

Wondering, beginning to sense a more than human 
Power lurking somewhere near. Strange doctrines are 
floating to our ears: “ This is My Body.” “ You cannot 
be divorced for any reason whatsoever.” ‘“ You must 
confess your sins to a man.” “My clergy must not 


marry.” “A man living in Rome cannot make a mistake 
when speaking as Head of the Church on Faith and 
Morals.” “ Birth control is mortal sin.” They do not 


sound like doctrines devised by men. Men could not get 
anybody to accept them. Who built this Church? 

If men built it, why have not other men built other 
organizations just like it? We gaze down and behold 
thousands outside this Church admiring her organiza- 
tion and her efficiency. We see the Protestants straining 
every nerve to capture unity. They have brains, they have 
influence and power. Why cannot they hire an architect 
like the One Who drew the plans for the Church of 
Rome? Search as we may, we cannot discover a world- 
wide Protestant Church with one Faith, one Head. We 
cannot locate unified, globe-girdling Mohammedan, Shinto, 
Buddhist organizations with churches and hospitals and 
institutions in all the cities and towns of the civilized 
world. 

Who is making this Catholic Church tower above all 
the others? It cannot be the men in it. They are human 
beings like the human beings in other churches. Besides, 
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they change every few generations and the Church goes 
on just the same. Who made it? Who keeps it up? Who 
is persuading priests and nuns to leave their homes and 
spend their whole lives in leper colonies without salary? 
Who is drawing untold thousands into lives of poverty, 
chastity, obedience without human reward? Who is mak- 
ing teeming millions obey a stranger with no physical 
power over them? Who is making the Catholic Church 
manifest the greatest activity of any religious organization 
on earth? Why is it the only Church gaining official at- 
tention from the nations; the only one possessing world- 
wide unity and unchanging doctrine; the only one fulfill- 
ing the Old Testament prophecy and offering up a “ clean 
oblation from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof,” the only Church refusing to compromise on 
divorce and birth control; the only one saying its leader 
cannot err, the only one inspiring tremendous faith? 
What Power is it? Is it Jesus Christ? Is the Catholic 
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Church Jesus Christ disguised? Jesus Christ marching 
down the centuries from His crucifixion, marching 
through our year 1934 into the years ahead? 

The years, 1934, 1984, 2000, 4000 A.D.—the years are 
hurrying by. The earth beneath us is being transformed. 
Our glasses flash around. The familiar nations are dis- 
appearing. Germany is slowly fading away—France, Eng- 
land, the United States are no more. New nations are 
springing up all over the earth; new religions; unknown 
peoples are moving about; unfamiliar languages are com- 
ing to our ears. A new, fantastic world spreads out be- 
neath us. Everything in it is unfamiliar to our eyes ex- 
cept that the Catholic Church is down there operating 
everywhere in that novel world. The same sun is shin- 
ing on the same Catholic Church. Did the very Power 
Who made the sun make the Catholic Church? 

Jesus Christ Himself marching down the ages to Judg- 
ment Day? Is that what the Catholic Church is? 


Strikes and High Dudgeon 


Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


Mallon (I know that sounds like Cousin Feenix 

in Dombey and Son) informs us in a syndicated 
letter that the President of the American Federation of 
Labor returned to Washington some weeks ago, and al- 
though in high dudgeon, immediately wrote a letter. Now 
a letter should never be written even in low dudgeon, says 
Mr. Mallon. The better plan is to go to bed, and to sleep 
until the system has been purged of all dudgeon, low, 
middle, and high. But Mr. Green did not go to bed. 

Without pausing to consult the Oxford Dictionary 
(Dudgeon: cf. ENGuDINE . . . a feeling of anger, resent- 
ment, or offense; ill-humour. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk 
[Camden] 28 Who seem’d to take it in marvelus great 
duggin) Mr. Green penned or, as the case may be, dic- 
tated a letter To, the President of the United States; 
Subject, the immediate removal of that titan of tobac- 
conists, S. Clay Williams, as chairman of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board. Mr. Green did not suggest ; 
he simply enclosed a list of American Federation demands, 
all dipped in a strong infusion of Camden’s marvelus 
great duggin. 

In due time, an answer came. Since it has been pub- 
lished neither by the President nor by Mr. Green, we can- 
not state how much dudgeon it contained, if any. We can 
only observe that the Republic still lives, and that despite 
Mr. Green and the Federation of Labor, Mr. S. Clay 
Williams, whose cigarettes have displaced the snuff box at 
diplomatic gatherings, continues to function as chairman 
of the National Industrial Recovery Board. 

It is here in order to observe once more that politics 
makes strange bedfellows. For the last two weeks, those 
strangest of bedfellows, the Administration’s chief adviser 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, have lain 


M: amiable and accomplished young friend, Paul 


in the same bed without either attempting, furtively but 
forcefully, to kick the other out into the cold. That the 
linear distance between the White House and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Building has steadily increased 
ever since this strange pair of bedfellows picked up the 
candle and went upstairs together, probably confirms the 
theories of the cryptic Einstein; but whether it does or 
not, the fact seems to be that Mr. Green has actually for- 
gotten where the White House is. 

But the President is not bowed down with grief. In 
Mr. Mallon’s opinion, the President thinks that the Fed- 
eration needs him more than he needs the Federation. 
What Mr. Green thinks may be gathered from his state- 
ment that the Federation will cooperate with the Chamber 
of Commerce provided and when the Chamber ceases to 
aim torpedoes at Section 7a; and also by his references, 
emitted quite as if by accident, to the strikes in three 
major industries, steel, automobile, and textiles. Mr. 
Green does not use short plain words, but his mien and 
manner suggest that these strikes are in full tilt. 

In this statement I hope I do not misinterpret Mr. 
Green. It is possible that I am attributing to him a con- 
clusion which I entertain myself. For it will be recalled 
that in all these strikes the men finally went back to work 
under a truce. Not one strike was settled, and all remain 
unsettled to this day. They simply slowed up a bit, like 
the express at a rural station, to allow Federal arbitrators 
to get on board. Dizzy and breathless, these arbitrators 
have not yet settled down to work. At least they have 
given us no articles of peace to be signed—or fought 
over. Are they trying to see how long they can put off 
the painfully acute battle that will ensue when the rep- 
resentatives of capital and labor sit down to read their 
reports ? 
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The whole thing is like going to a dentist’s. After in- 
flicting on you all the torments of the damned, except the 
pain of loss, the operator informs you that this is only 
the beginning. We'll just put in a temporary filling today, 
and you can come back . . . let’s see. . . say next Wednes- 
day at ten. You stagger out redolent of relief and creosote, 
‘but the next day, since the temporary sluicing and filling 
hold out pretty well, you hope that some kindly Ford will 
run over you, and cancel the engagement for Wednes- 
day. But in your heart you know there is no release. 
You simply must face the ordeal, and have it over with. 

The boards to whom these strikes have been referred 
are afraid to face that ordeal. Since the workers in steel, 
textiles, and the automobile factories are not actually strik- 
ing, why worry? The temporary filling is holding pretty 
weil. But Frank Gorman tells us, and he has repeatedly 
warned Washington, that the textile tooth needs imme- 
diate attention, or the filling will fall out. The other in- 
dustries stand in even sorer need, in some respects, of the 
dentist’s services. To put off that appointment for Wed- 
nesday is not safe. We can’t maintain the status quo 
much longer; indeed, since it is not a status, but some- 
thing that gets steadily worse, we can’t maintain it at all. 
And a succession of strikes in these major industries, as 
a result of dilatory tactics, will sabotage the machinery 
of the new cooperative recovery movement, or, if you 
prefer another view, will make this new “ Be Kind to 
Business Week” look like something else. 

Sensible men agree, then, that a speedy settlement of 
these labor difficulties is imperative, but I have been won- 
dering what part will be played in any settlement by our 
largest single labor group, the American Federation of 
Labor. The Administration’s approaches to the Chamber 
of Commerce (its president is now careening through the 
country to show the nice new medal which Mr. Rich- 
berg pinned on him) bring no joy to the Federation, nor 
does Mr. Richberg’s speech in New York on November 
2i, broadcast to the country via a national hook-up of 
radio stations. Labor leaders distrust the Chamber, and 
believe, generally, that Mr. Richberg’s interpretation of 
Section 7a is too legalistic to protect labor’s right to col- 
lective bargaining. 

With that view I sympathize. If the Section simply 
means that employers must not interfere with workers, 
when workers wish to form a union, and that workers 
must not interfere with other workers, should these wish 
to form a company union, and nothing more, then genu- 
ine collective bargaining flies out of the window. In the 
abstract, it might still be possible, but hardly in practice. 
The Government could not detect in every case, or even 
in a majority of cases, the fine Italian hand of the em- 
ployer in the formation of a company union, and apply a 
remedy within a reasonable time. At least, it could not 
do this without an army detailed to discover and report 
infractions, and a set of industrial courts to rule upon 
them promptly. We all remember how the chief effect of 
a similar scheme, tried under Prohibition, was to clog 
the Federal courts with police-court cases, while the trade 
in bootleg went merrily on. 
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Should the Administration adopt Mr. Richberg’s view, 
a break with the Federation, which clings to a contrary 
view, would be created. The break would not mean that 
the Administration had turned its back upon collective 
bargaining; far from it. But its significance might be 
that the Administration had turned its back on the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Rumors are as thick at Wash- 
ington as fleas on a fice, and many of them are not worth 
much more. Now and then, however, one reflects the 
truth. Is it true that the Administration is relying less 
and less on the Federation as an interpreter of labor’s 
views and its accredited spokesman, and is establishing 
contacts in other quarters? That question cannot be an- 
swered definitely at this moment. But it can be said that 
the Federation, although stronger in numbers than a year 
ago, seems today to be weaker in influence at Washington. 

In spite of its faults, the Federation is still indispens- 
able. Its rank and file and most of its officials manifest 
a devotion to labor’s cause that is sincere, zealous, and, 
generally (although here reservations must be made), in- 
telligent. Racketeers have bored in, and puppets often 
sit in high place, but labor can surely entrust its interests 
more securely to the Federation than to the Chamber of 
Commerce and its advisers. Another association, with all 
the Federation’s virtues and none of its faults, may one 
day be formed to speak for the worker and to fight for 
him, but that association has not yet been launched. Per- 
haps, like Mussolini’s successor, its founder has not yet 
been born. Before we set aside the American Federa- 
tion of Labor let us at least have his birth certificate. 


CAUTIONED 


We must not stay in gardens 

With flowers, all the while; 

Shy things are these and beautiful 
That have a need for time 

To spread their petals like small girls, 
To shake the dews out of their hair, 
To preen themselves, all by themselves, 
In their delighting mirrors. 


We must not stay in sunsets 
Too long, lest beauty die 

Within our sight, and surfeiting 
We lose that which is rare. 

A thing of beauty is a joy 
Evoked by contrast, so our sun 
Is golden only that the night 
Withheld it for the day. 


He must not, if a poet, 

Know too much of a flower, 

Like scientists who looking long 
Upon atomic life, 

Dissolve within their tubes of glass 
A color and an odor. 


The breath it breathes, the essence, 
The ache its beauty brings 
In spirit-magic, imaging 
The thing we have not seen, 
Is greater than our colored suns, 
More real than blossomed flowers. 
Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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S I have observed before, Father Jude’s sexton is 

a man of few words. Indeed he is obliged to be, in 
order that there may exist between him and Father Jude 
that compositio voluntatum or mutual adjustment of pur- 
poses which St. Augustine says is a requisite for peace 
in the purely earthly order. It is natural enough, there- 
fore, that one of the few subjects that can move Mr. 
Murnane to eloquence is the vanity of useless conversa- 
tion. He took occasion recently to point out to me the 
lesson that St. Peter the Prince of the Apostles afforded 
in this respect. ‘* Look at the trouble that St. Peter got 
into,” said the sexton, “ as he was sitting by the fire there 
calefaciebatting himself. "Twas the women got him to 
talk, and the element of vanity that inheres in the best 
of men accomplished the rest.” 

“From which I gather,” I observed, “ that you would 
curb man’s most characteristic faculty: that of saying 
whatever comes into his mind?” 

“T should straiten it,” said Mr. Murnane, “ with the 
Scriptures and the fear of God. Free speech is a gift, 
but it is a gift to be used with fear and trembling.” 





T the time I was unaware what had led to this out- 

burst; but learned afterward from Father Jude that 
his factotum had been pondering the action of the Rev. 
President of Santa Clara University in objecting to certain 
utterances from one of his student body in a campus 
magazine. Since Father Lyons, in a statement which he 
has issued on this subject, lays down certain principles 
that are of general application, I take the liberty to quote 
from the same. Ali men, observes Father Lyons, “ rec- 
ognize the universal obligation of holding one’s tongue.” 
The editor of a newspaper is not at liberty to say what 
is displeasing to the proprietor; and the latter must con- 
sider his advertisers, his intellectual patrons, and other 
factors in his existence. ““ Was there freedom of speech,” 
asks Father Lyons, “in the Italian and Spanish revolu- 
tions? Is there freedom of speech today in Mexico and 
Russia? This is whether in use or abuse man obeys the 
dictates of nature.” But over and above this valid argu- 
ment ad hominem, or “ you're another,” he alleges the 
philosophical basis of the restriction, observing that men 
instinctively recognize “ that human society is compacted 
together by mutual rights and obligations which none, on 
the strength of his mere individual personality, may pre- 
sume to ignore.” 

This applies all the more definitely to the young man 
who places himself under the authority, intellectual and 
disciplinary, of the Catholic college. The position of the 
campus individualist, I may add, is not that of the serious 
journalist whether young or old. The serious journalist, 
like the serious philosopher or scientist, is not an individ- 
ualist. He speaks from loyalty to the school of thought 
or the philosophy of life that he has chosen to represent. 
His individualism is welcome—agreeably welcome—as to 
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manner of presentation. But when his individualism 
touches the substance of his loyalty, he needs to change 
the flag at his masthead. This is why all this hullabaloo 
on student free speech that I read of today from Vassar 
College seems to me so utterly beside the point. The most 
ardent shouters for free speech are the first to deplore 
it when it affects the substance of their loyalty. 





HE men who founded Santa Clara were exiled from 

their native land because conscience, not individual- 
ism, bade them profess their faith in God and his Church. 
The memory of the Italian Jesuit Fathers of the Prov- 
ince of Turin was honored by the present Italian Am- 
bassador, Signor Augusto Rosso, when the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of law was conferred upon him by the 
University of Santa Clara on November 15, 1934. In the 
citation for that event, the consummation was hailed of 
the Lateran Pact: 

In this glorious risorgimento Santa Clara rejoices for a reason 
all of her own. She owes her existence to sons of the Province 
of Turin, famous among the Italian Provinces of the Society for 
learning and piety. They have gone to their reward. Exiles for 
conscience’ sake, their bones lie under this western sky far from 
their native land. One, then, may well believe that from the 
heavenly country they look down with holy joy on this crown 
of their hopes and tears and prayers. 

In his reply the Ambassador paid tribute to what he 
first noted at Santa Clara: “the atmosphere which no 
doubt belongs to the old Mission, but which I think of as 
an atmosphere of today—an atmosphere of something 
clean, serene, cheerful, and manly at the same time.” A 
straightforward characterization of the spirit of a Catho- 
lic school of learning. 





HAT the question of free speech in student publica- 
tions is no mere matter of college discipline is shown 
by the rapid growth in number and importance of the 
publications of Catholic university and college students, 
and of Catholic youth publications. Full information as 
to the scope and character of this development may be 
obtained (in French) from the new monthly entitled 
Jeunesses du Monde (“‘ Youth of the World”), published 
at 125 rue Meurien, Lille, France, for thirty francs per 
year. The editor is Léon Verschave; and it represents 
two organizations: the International Secretariat of Catho- 
lic University Publications (S. I. P. U. C.), and the Inter- 
national Center of Catholic Youth Publications. The 
president of the former organization is J. L. O’Sullivan, 
president of the Catholic School Press Association, of this 
country, editor of the Catholic School Editor, and dean 
of the School of Journalism of Marquette University. 
France and Germany are leaders in this Catholic youth 
field, in the importance and the circulation of their pub- 
lications. Die Wacht (“ The Sentry”), in Germany, 
organ of the Jungmdannerverband (Young Men’s Union), 
has 140,000 circulation; Am Scheideweg (“ At the Cross 
Roads”), 42,000; the Junge Front (“ Young Front”), 
220,000 ; Deutsche Jugendkraft (for physical education), 
170,000 ; and others in lesser, but still ample figures. The 
Kolpingsblatt, for apprentices, circulates at 159,000. In 
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France, the Jeunesse Ouvriére, for working youth, con- 
gratulates itself on a circulation of 90,000, while the cor- 
responding Socialist organ has but 2,422 subscribers and 
a maximum circulation of 30,000. The Communist organ 
for working youth has a maximum of but 17,000 to 30,000. 
The Catholic working girls’ periodical, the Jeunesse Fém- 
inine, is reckoned at 75,000. Circulation success in France 
is attributed to the aggressive promotion of their periodi- 
cals by the Catholic young men and women themselves. 
In Germany, to the fact that every new youth periodical 
is prompted by live issue or movement, and represents a 
definite organization. THE PILGRIM. 


Literature 


Books for Christmas Gifts 


Gerarp B. Donne LLy, S.J. 


N° claim of completeness is made for the list pub- 
lished below. But if you happen to be a Catholic 
adult looking about for a convenient catalogue of some 
of the year’s significant books—or of its more illuminat- 
ing, timely, or entertaining books—you will find more 
than 200 of them here. This list includes books easy-to- 
look-at as well as books that-demand-effort. There are 
picture books for adults, the pleasant Roosevelt Omnibus, 
for example, or Peggy Bacon’s hilarious cartoons. There 
are volumes crammed with graphs and statistics—healthy 
brain faggers, like the 600-page volume by Lewis Corey 
(with whose ultimate conclusion you certainly won't 
agree). There are books you might give as Christmas 
presents to priests or politicians, philosophers or finan- 
ciers, to movie fiends, mothers, or men who voted for 
Merriam. There are books on issues of the day to help 
you read the newspapers intelligently—books on Housing, 
Social Insurance, Wall Street, War. 

Every volume on the list has been issued since last 
January. But there are two old favorites—the gorgeous, 
new, one-volume Shakespeare, and The Canterbury Tales 
with illustrations by Rockwell Kent. Only one textbook 
is included; Marriage is a text written with clearness and 
charm. Every Catholic will welcome it. 

The year’s fiction began with an extraordinary Catholic 
novel in which the author dared to make the Integral 
Christ the hero of his story. The Gates of Hell infuriated 
some readers, thrilled others, but hypnotized everybody 
who happened to open it. The year closes with an 
equally absorbing bit of fiction. The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh is a novel for adults that promises to create quite 
a stir among Catholics. 

The twelve months past have been rich in history from 
the Church’s angle and in religious literature. Catholics 
who find biography fascinating and who read the lives 
of anybody from Alice B. Toklas to Ed Wynn might 
wisely invest in the new biographies of the Saints. And 
isn’t it strange that so few biography lovers ever think 
of sitting down to read a Life of Christ? The new vol- 
umes about the Saviour listed below are among the year’s 
most engaging books. . 
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HISTORY 
Wortp History. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker Thomas Moon, 
and John W. Wayland. Macmillan. $2.20. 
European Journey. Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 
PoLiticAL AND SoctiaAL GrRowTH OF THE UNITED States: 1852- 
1933. Arthur M. Schlesinger. Macmillan. $3.00. 
Historic OPINIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME Court. 
Edited by Ambrose Dosko. Vanguard. 
America’s Tracepy. James Truslow Adams. Scribner's. $3.00. 
Eve or Conruicr, Tue. G. F. Milton. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 
Story or AMERICAN Dissent, THE. John M. Mecklin. Harcourt, 


Brace. $3.50. 
CHAPTERS IN Frontier History. G. J. Garraghan, S.J. Bruce. 
$2.50. 


Historica, Recorps ANp Stupres. Vor. XXIV. Edited by Thomas 
F. Meehan. United States Catholic Historical Society. 

Tuey Burt tHe West. G. C. Quiett. Appleton-Century. $5.00. 

ROMANCE OF THE FLoripas, THe. Michael Kenny, S.J. Bruce. 


$3.75. 


SHorter History or ENGLAND, A. Hilaire Belloc. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE. Joseph Clay- 
ton. Bruce. $2.00. 

REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, THE: I. 
G. Constant. Sheed and Ward. $4.00. 

BisHors AND RerorM, 1215-1272. Marion Gibbs and Eleanor Lang. 
Oxford University Press. $4.25. 

JESUITS AND THE PopisH Prior. M. V. Hay. Kegan Paul. 10/6. 

WINsTON CHURCHILL AND JAMEs II or ENGLAND. M. V. Hay. 
Harding and More. 2/6. 

Witrrip Warps AND THE TRANSITION, THE: I. THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward. $3.75. 

War Memorrs or Davin Lioyp Georce, Vor. III anp Vor. IV. 
Little, Brown. $4.00 each. 

FRANCE AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
Hrerarcuy. Jules A. Baisnée. Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 
History oF THE GREAT CHARTREUSE, THE. A Carthusian Monk. 

Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 12/6. 
Stronc Man Rutes. George N. Shuster. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 
History or IRELAND, A. Julius Pokorny. Longmans, Green. $3.40. 
History or Spain, Tue. Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie. 
Appleton-Century. 
RISE OF THE SPANISH Empire, THe. Vor. IV: Pur TRE 
Pruvent. R. B. Merriman. Macmillan. $7.50. 
Cuspan Crisis AS REFLECTED IN THE NEw YorK Press (1895- 
1898), Tue. J. E. Wisan. Columbia University Press. $4.50. 
GoLtpDEN YEARS ON THE Paracuay. George’ O’Neill, S.J. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 5/. 

History or BotsHevism, A. Arthur Rosenberg. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75. 

Russia’s Iron Ace. W. H. Chamberlin. Little, Brown. $4.00. 

WinTER IN Moscow. Malcolm Muggeridge. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

ESCAPE FROM THE Soviet. Tatiana Tchernavin. Dutton. $2.50. 

Moscow, 1911-1933. Allan Monkhouse. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

TWELve CeNnTuRIES OF Rome. G. P. Baker. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 

History oF THE Cuurcu, A. Vor. I. Philip Hughes. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.50. 

History oF THE CaTHoLtic Cuurcu, A. Vor. I. 
Poulet. Herder. $5.00. 

Vatican, THe. George Seldes. Harper. $3.75. 

CatHoitic CuurcH IN Action, THE. Michael Williams. 
millan. $2.00. 

PonTIFICATE OF Leo XIII, Tue. Vor. I. Eduardo Soderini. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 7/6. 

Jupatsm. A. Vincent. Herder. $1.50. 

Our American Jesuits. James J. Walsh. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Exptorers or NortH America, 1492-1806, Tue. J. B. Brebner. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

To tHe Nortu! Jeannette Mirsky. Viking. $3.75. 


THe EnciisH ScHISM. 


Dom Charles 


Mac- 
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BIOGRAPHY, HAGIOGRAPHY 


BENJAMIN RusH: PuysIcIAN AND CitTizEN. N. G. Goodman. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $4.00. 

MerIweTHer Lewis or Lewis AND Ciark. C. M. Wilson. Cro- 
well. $3.00. 

Joun Brown, Terriste “Sarnt.” David Karsner. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 

STePpHEN Foster. J. T. Howard. Crowell. $3.50. 

R. E. Lez. Two Votumes. D. S. Freeman. Scribner’s. $3.75 each. 

Tue Reser Rawer. Howard Swiggett. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

James G. Biaine. David S. Muzzey. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 

Cuester A. Artuur. George F. Howe. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 

THe Rosser Barons. Matthew Josephson. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00. 

DriaMonD Jim. Parker Morell. Simon and Schuster. $3.00. 

Hoover Orr THE Recorp. T. C. Joslin. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 

Forty-two YEARS IN THE Wuirte House. Irwin H. Hoover. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

FatHer Goose. Gene Fowler. Covici-Friede. $3.00. 

Orr with TuHetr Heaps. Peggy Bacon. McBride. $3.00. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. Cardinal O’Connell. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 

WiuaM THE Congueror. Hilaire Belloc. Appleton-Century. 
$1.50. 

ENnGLANp’s Exizaseru. Milton Waldman. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

CroMWELL. Hilaire Belloc. Lippincott. $4.00. 

SmirH or Sirus, THe. Hesketh Pearson. Harper. $3.00. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JoHN Keats. Stanford University Press. $5.00. 

Curzon: Tue Last Puase. Harold Nicolson. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $4.50. 

C. P. Scorr or THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. John Hammond. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

EXPERIMENT IN AuTosriocrAPHy. H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $4.00. 

My Cousin, F. Marton Crawrorp. Maud Howe Elliott. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

A Time To Keep. Halliday Sutherland. Morrow. $3.00. 

Don Juan or Austria. Margaret Yeo. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

Erasmus or RotrerpAM. Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3.00. 

Lire or Carprnat Mercier, THe. J. A. Gade. Scribner's. $2.75. 

Roman Sprinc. Mrs. Winthrop Chanler. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Paperewski. Charles Phillips. Macmillan. $4.00. 

RACHMANINOFr’s Reco.ttections. Oskar von Riesemann. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Dostorevsky. Nicholas Berdyaev. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 

Lives oF THE Satnts, Vor. IX. Alban Butler and Herbert Thur- 
ston, S.J. Kenedy. $2.75. 

Joan or Arc aNp Her Companions. Jehanne d’Orliac. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 

STAGES ON THE Roap. Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.75. 

Saca or Satnts. Sigrid Undset. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

CompPpLete Works or SAINT JOHN oF THE Cross, THE. Vol. I. 
Edited by E. Allison Peers. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 15/. 

LirE AND Works oF SAINT VINCENT DE Paut, Tue. Vor. I. 
Pierre Coste, C.M. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 21/. 

St. Joun Bosco. Henry Louis Hughes. Herder. $1.25. 

Wuire Wampum. Frances T. Patterson. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 

SECRET OF THE LitrLte FLower, Tue. Henri Ghéon. Sheed and 
Ward. $1.75. 

Biessep GemMA Ga.cani. Father Germanus. Herder. $2.75. 


LITERATURE, ARTS 
SHEED AND Warp Survey, A. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 
Brack Monastery. Alader Kuncz. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
Ware Rome Burns. Alexander Woollcott. Viking. $2.75. 
Every Day Is Saturpay. E. B. White. Harper. $2.00. 
Works or WYLLIAM SHAKESPEARE, THE. Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 


‘GEOFFREY CHAUCER AND THE DEVELOPMENT oF His GENIUs. 


John Livingston Lowes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
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CANTERBURY TALEs. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Covici-Friede. 
$3.75. 

Fish on Fripay. Leonard Feeney, S.J. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 

In tHE Dark Backwarp. H. W. Nevinson. Harcourt, Brace. 
2.50. 

AFTERNOON NeicHBors. Hamlin Garland. Macmillan. $3.50. 

GrorGIAN ScENE, THE. Frank Swinnerton. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3.50. 

Dersy Day. A. E. Newton. Little, Brown. $4.00. 

City Eprror. Stanley Walker. Stokes. $3.00. 

B’way, Inc. Morton Eustis. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 

Best Piays or 1933-34, Tue. Edited by Burns Mantle. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 

Days WitnHout Enp. Eugene O'Neill. Random House. $2.50. 

Mary or Scortanp. Maxwell Anderson. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 

YeELLow Jack. Sidney Howard and Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 

SteveporE. P. Peters and G. Sklar. Covici-Friede. $1.50. 

In SearcH or Mozart. Henri Ghéon. Sheed and Ward. $4.00. 

Art or Enyoyrnc Music, Tue. Sigmund Spaeth. McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50. 

TuHey Art Sanco. Edward B. Marks. Viking. $3.50. 

RAMEsES TO RocKereLter. C. H. Whitaker. Random House. $3.50. 

How to Burtp a Cuurcn. Benedict Williamson. Herder. $3.25. 

Art IN AMERICA IN Mopern Times. Edited by Holger Cahill 
and A. H. Barr, Jr. Reynal and Hitchcock. $1.50. 

Poetry: Its APPRECIATION AND ENyoYMENT. Louis Untermeyer 
and Carter Davidson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

PLEASURE OF Poetry, Tue. Edith Sitwell. Norton. $2.00. 

AMERICAN Sonc. Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran. $1.75. 

WINE FROM THEsE Grapes. Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 
$2.00. 

AMARANTH. Edward Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Boscoset. James J. Daly, S.J. Bruce. $1.50. 

Hoxsre Serts His Acres. Christopher LaFarge. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.00. 

Precasus Putts a Hack. Berton Braley. Minton. $3.00. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY 

Mopern THomistic PutLosopuy. Two votumes. R. P. Phillips, 
D.D. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 9/ each. 

On Bernc Human. Gerald Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward. $1.00. 

VALUES AND Rea.ity. Leo Ward. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 

PurLosopny or Form, A. E. I. Watkin. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 

PuiLosopHy or Science. Fulton J. Sheen. Bruce. $2.75. 

From GautLteo to Cosmic Rays. H. B. Lemon. University of 
Chicago Press. $5.00. 

CuLturaAL AntHRopoLocy. Albert Muntsch, S.J. Bruce. $3.75. 

TRAINING THE ADOLESCENT. R. C. McCarthy, S.J. Bruce. $2.00. 

OvuTLINE oF Psycuiatry, An. John D. O’Brien. Herder. $2.00. 

New Psycuovocies, Tue. Rudolf Allers. Sheed and Ward. $1.00. 

CatHotic Way In Epucation, THe. W. J. McGucken, S.J. 
Bruce. $1.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF JESUIT EpUCATION IN Practice. Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S.J. Kenedy. $2.00. 

CruciryInc Curist in Our Corrieces. Dan Gilbert. Dulfer. $1.25. 

Economic Morats or THE Jesurts, Tue. J. Brodrick, S.J. Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.25. 

SoctaL THoucut ANp Action. Albert Muntsch, S.J. Herder. 
$1.75. 

TWILicHut oF PARENTHOOD, THE. Enid Charles. Norton. $2.50. 

Boy aNp Girt Tramps or America. Thomas Minehan. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2.50. 

Mopern Hovustnc. Catherine Bauer. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Our Master’s Voice: Apvertistnc. James Rorty. John Day. 
$3.00. 

Frve Hunprep DELINQUENT Women. Sheldon and Eleanor T. 
Glueck. Knopf. $5.00. 

Sx1n Deep. M. C. Phillips. Vanguard. $2.00. 
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I Went to Pir Cotiece. Lauren Gilfillan. Viking. $2.50. 

ALL IN THE NAME or Gop. E. R. Clinchy. John Day. $2.00. 

Necro AMERICANS, WHat Now? James W. Johnson. Viking. 
$1.25. 

AFRICAN To-pay, THE. Diedrich Westermann. Oxford University 


Press. $3.00. 


GOVERNMENT, ECONOMICS 

GuipE To Mopern Poritics, A. G. H. D. and Margaret Cole. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

Recent PoriticaL THoucur. Francis W. Coker. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $4.00. 

CuRRENT Economic Poticies. 

Unitep States IN Wortp AFFAIRs, 
Scroggs. Harper. $3.00. 

BETWEEN Two Wortps. Nicholas Murray Butler. Scribner’s. $3.00. 

Tuts Our Day. J. M. Gillis, C.S.P. Paulist Press. $4.00. 

O. W. Riegel. Yale University Press. 


J. B. Hubbard. Holt. $2.75. 
1933, Tue. William O. 


MOBILIZING FOR CHAOs. 
2.50. 

Crisis GOVERNMENT. Lindsay Rogers. Norton. $1.75. 

New Dear 1n Europe, Tue. Emil Lengyel. Funk and Wagnalls. 
2.00. 

3UDGET IN GOVERNMENTS OF Topay, THE. A. E. Buck. 
millan. $3.00. 

Bor.1nGc Pornt, THE. 

2.00. 


Mac- 


H. R. Knickerbocker. Farrar and Rine- 


hart. 


EUROPE BETWEEN Wars? H. F. Armstrong. Macmillan. $1.25. 

MercHANTS oF Deatu. H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Iron, BLoop AND Prorits. George Seldes. Harper. $2.50. 

Seconp Wortp War, Tue. Johannes Steel. Covici-Friede. $2.00. 


ZaAnAROFF: High Priest or WaAr. Guiles Davenport. Lothrop, 


Lee, and Shepard. $3.00. 

DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM, THE. Lewis Corey. Covici- 
Friede. $4.00. 

Economy or ABUNDANCE, THE. Stuart Chase. Macmillan. $2.50 

Secret War, Tue. Frank C. Hanighen. John Day. $2.75. 

BURNING OF THE ReIcHstaG, THE. Douglas Reed. Covici-Friede. 
$3.00. 

Wuo Rutes America? John McConaughy. 
$3.00. 

Com1Inc AMERICAN REvoLuTion, THE. George Soule. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

RoosevELT OmNnisus, THE. 
$3.50. 

RoosEvELT Revotution, Tue. E. K. Lindley. Viking. $2.50. 

On Our Way. Franklin D. Roosevelt. John Day. $2.50. 

THE Revo.uTionists. Roger W. 


Longmans, Green. 


Edited by Don Wharton. Knopf. 


WASHINGTON AND Babson. 


Harper. $2.50. 
CHALLENGE TO THE New DEAL. 


Selden Rodman. Falcon. $2.50. 
Beyonp THE New Dear. David Lawrence. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


Wirnout Guoves. F. R. Kent. Morrow. $2.50. 

CHALLENGE To Liserty, THE. Herbert Hoover. Scribner's. $1.75. 

Tin Box Parape, THe. Milton Mackaye. McBride. $3.00. 

New Democracy, Tue. Harold L. Ickes. Norton. $1.50. 

Prope At Work. Frances Perkins. John Day. $2.50. 

New Frontiers. H. A. Wallace. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.00. 

METHOD oF FREEDOM, Tue.) Walter Lippmann. Macmillan. $1.50. 

America’s Hour or Decision. Glenn Frank. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

HuMAN EXPLomtaTION IN THE UNITED States. Norman Thomas. 
Stokes. $2.75. 

Quest ror Security, THE: Ii M. Rubinoff. Holt. $3.50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND Re ter. Robert G. Elbert. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $1.00. a. 

Metropotis: AN AMERICAN City IN PHorocrapHy. Agnes Rog- 
ers and F. L. Allen. Harper. $3.00. 

America’s Capacity to Propuce. Edwin G. Nourse. Brookings 
Institution. $3.50. 


Edited by A. M. Bingham and 
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America’s Capacity To ConsuME. Maurice Leven, H. G. Moul- 
ton, and Clark Warburton. Brookings Institution. $3.00. 

Money AND Socrat Justice. F. H. Drinkwater. Burns, Oates, 
and Washbourne. 2/6. 

BREAKDOWN OF Money, THE. 


Ward. $1.50. 
Security SpecuLaTion. J. T. Flynn. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


Christopher Hollis. Sheed and 


FICTION 


WoMAN AND THE SEA, THE. Concha Espina. Henkle. $2.50. 
So Rep tHE Rose. Stark Young. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
Two Loves I Have. Clara L. de Chambrun. Lippincott. $2.50. 
SUPERSTITION Corner. Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 
VENETIAN Masgue. Rafael Sabatini. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Littte Orvie. Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
Goop-BYE, Mr. Cuips. James Hilton. Little, Brown. $1.25. 
Forty Days or Musa Dacu, Tue. Franz Werfel. Viking. $3.00. 
Captain NicHoras. Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Nest or Stmpie Fork, A. Sean O’Faolain. Viking. $2.50. 
Ga.tLysirD. Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 
ENp or THE CHaptTer. John Galsworthy. Scribner’s. $3.00. 
Gotrnc Aproap. Rose Macaulay. Harper. $2.50. 
Dew oN THE Grass. Ejiluned Lewis. Macmillan. $2.00. 
HanpFut or Dust, A. Evelyn Waugh. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$2.50. 
BrinKLEY Manor. P. G. Wodehouse. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
Lone_y Lapy or Dutwicu, THe. Maurice Baring. Knopf. $2.00. 
Canpy. L. M. Alexander. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
DARKENING GREEN, THE. Compton Mackenzie. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00. 
Footscap Rose, Tue. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
Gates oF Heit, Tue. Erik R. v. Kithnelt-Leddihn. 
Ward. $2.50. 
I, CLrauptus. Robert Graves. Smith and Haas. $3.00. 
Tue Forks. Ruth Suckow. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 
ANTEROOM, THE. Kate O’Brien. Doubleday, Doran. 
Mary Peters. Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Futt Friavour. Doris Leslie. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Cotp Journey, Tue. Grace Zaring Stone. Morrow. $2.50. 
Corpora, Tune. L. A. G. Strong. Knopf. $2.50. 
Wotrves, Tue. Guy Mazeline. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Dusk at THE Grove. Samuel Rogers. Little, Brown. 
BiueE Prate Specrat. Damon Runyon. Stokes. $2.50. 
DartInc YouNG MAN ON THE FLyING TRAPEZE, THE. 
Saroyan. Random House. $2.50. 


Knopf. $2.50. 
Sheed and 


$2.50. 


2.50. 


William 


DOGMA, MORAL, ASCETICS, LITURGY 


Lire AND TEACHING OF Jesus CuRIst, THE. Two vo_tumes. Jules 
Lebreton, S.J. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 10/6 each. 
Jesus Curist: His Lire, His Teacuinc, His Worx. Auguste 
Reatz. Herder. $3.50. 

Jesus Curist: Hits Person—His Messace—His CREDENTIALS, 
Vor. III. Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 

ETERNAL GALILEAN, THE. Fulton J. Sheen. Appleton-Century. 
$2.00. 

Vicrory or Curist, THe. Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 5/. 

Worp Incarnate, THe. Alban Goodier, S.J. Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 5/. 

LrrureicaL ALTAR, THE. Geoffrey Webb. Washbourne and Bogan. 
5/. 

Mass OF THE WEsTERN Rites, THE. Rt. 
Cabrol. Herder. $1.50. 

LIFE OF THE SOUL IN THE LiturGy, THe. A. de Serant. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 6/. 

CatHotic Missat, Tue. C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, 
O.P. Kenedy. $3.00. 

MEDIAEVAL RELIGION. 
$2.00. 


Rev. Dom Fernand 


Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward. 
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ANTHOLOGY oF Mysticism, An. Edited by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 7/6. 

MysticaL Doctrine or St. JoHN oF THE Cross, THE. Sheed 
and Ward. $1.50. 

UnKNown Gop, Tue. Alfred Noyes. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

Wortp IntAncipte. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Longmans, Green. 
$2.00. 

MarriaGeE. Bakewell Morrison, S.J. Bruce. $2.00. 

ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE Hoty Guost, THe. Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 2/6. 

Spirtr Wortp asout Us, Tue. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Bruce. $1.50. 

REFORMATION AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE Lire, THE. David Mathew 
and Gervase Mathew, O.P. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

Mrrror or a True Rexicious. P. Boone, S.J. Bensiger. $1.25. 

CONVERSIONS TO THE CATHOLIC CHurRcH. Edited by Maurice 
Leahy. Bensziger. 

RestoraTiIon. Ross J. S. Hoffman. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 

Now I See. Arnold Lunn. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

EVANGELICAL AppROACH TO Rome, THE. Stanley B. James. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 3/6. 

BurpeN oF Beier, THe. Ida F. Coudenhove. Sheed and |Ward. 
$1.25. 

DoMINICAN SprriTUALity. Translated by Anselm M. Townsend, 
O.P. Bruce. $1.25. 

FRANCISCAN MESSAGE TO THE MoperN AcE, THe. Agnostino 
Gemelli, O.F.M. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 7/6. 

PastoraL Mepicine. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Herder. $3.00. 

Eruics or Ecropic Operations T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. Loyola 
University Press. $1.60. 

Canon Law Dicest, Tue. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. Bruce. 
$4.75. 


Canon Law. Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. Dolphin. 


$5.00. 





A Review of Current Books 











Toxicology for Helen 


SKIN DEEP. By M. C. Phillips. Vanguard Press. $2.00. Pub- 
lished November 27. 

HE subtitle says, “ The truth about beauty aids—safe and 

harmful,” and the book fulfils expectations—with a provocative 
index from which one may turn to any product that interests 
him or her (and it is written mainly for her). It is also excel- 
lent publicity for Consumers Research, which provided much of 
the information; and like its predecessor, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
does not hesitate to name names. 

A partial summary will best indicate its contents. Depilatories : 
one contained a powerful rat poison and injured scores of women; 
some contain sulphides (used in tanneries for dehairing hides) 
which burn the skin. Many eyelash preparations contain aniline 
dyes, result often in disfiguration, and in at least one case in 
loss of eyesight. An astringent contains phenol (better known 
as carbolic acid), which often injures the skin. Some face 
powders contain tremolite, “a rock whose particles have about 
the same hardness as cutlery steel or ordinary window glass.” 
Most lipsticks contain aniline dyes which are not ordinarily 
dangerous unless the user is susceptible to aniline, but others 
centained a small quantity of barium which “is attracting an 
increasing amount of interest as a poison.” Hair dyes are of 
two types: the aniline dyes are more effective but more danger- 
ous; many cases of poisoning resulted from using them; but the 
metallic dyes are also very dangerous. Reducing preparations 
are practically always hazardous, and those containing dinitro- 
phenol are extremely dangerous. 

Throughout the author analyzes the value of the ingredients 
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in many of the preparations, and these are often amazingly low 
—and account for the tremendous sums of money cosmetic manu- 
facturers can and do spend in advertising. But of course, as 
the author remarks in regard to cold cream, this “does not 
include payment to well-known society women for their endorse- 
ments, nor to ‘ Viennese scientists,’ nor for surveys of the patients 
of well known dermatologists.” 

The book illustrates the actual danger of many of the so-called 
beauty aids, and strikingly demonstrates the need for a revised 
food-and-drug bill to include cosmetics. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


The Russian 


DOSTOIEVSKY: AN INTERPRETATION. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 
DOSTOEVSKY. By A. Yarmolinsky. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

HE aim of M. Berdyaey in this has latest work is simple: 

“to display Dostoyevsky’s spiritual side.” With this, to touch, 
as is Berdyaev’s wont, upon certain fundamental problems of the 
times. The approach to the great Russian novelist, in the author’s 
view, can only be by way of sympathy, giving him full credit for 
those certain spiritual insights which he possessed almost to the 
point of obsession: the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul, the inevitable accountability of the soul to its Creator, the 
supreme evil of sin, the ultimate hope of regeneration in Christ. 
With great clarity Berdyaev shows how Dostoyevsky laid his 
finger on that essential error which was the root of revolutionary 
Socialism: the exaggeration of man’s dignity through anthropo- 
centrism to the point of the exclusion of God. This idea, rather 
than the mask of anti-Catholicism, was the prime inspiration of 
the famous character of the “Grand Inquisitor.” With equal 
clarity we are shown how Dostoyevsky went astray through his 
abnormal preoccupation with the problem of human freedom, caus- 
ing a morbid rejection of spiritual authority to take refuge in 
a well-nigh hopeless Messianism. 

Berdyaev has no illusions about this great Russian’s, or any 
Russian’s, souci de l’absolu, as Joseph Wilbois calls it: his ex- 
tremism and despair of culture to the point of people worship. 
With all his passionate feeling for Russia and Russian ideals, he 
sees therein a profound weakness, and the most telling part of his 
interpretation is where he warns his countrymen of the path to 
be trod in the way of interior discipline if they are ever to find 
their way back from the blind alley into which their wanderings 
have led them. Deeply Catholic thoughts abound in the work of 
this Orthodox writer: the need of a choice, if character is not to 
fail; the contradiction of sin with our eternal nature; the value 
of Christian civilization. Regardless of one’s interest in the sub- 
ject of his discourse, the mediation itself is a contribution to 
Catholic thought. 

Unlike Berdyaev, who interprets in the light of the beliefs he 
shares with his subject, Mr. Yarmolinsky has given us a studious 
analysis: impartial, discriminating, of the satisfying kind that one 
seeks who wishes to acquaint himself with the actual writings of 
Dostoyevsky, and their relation to the facts of his long and com- 
plicated life. In his summing up of the novelist’s traits, he is 
basically at one with Berdyaev. “ Dostoyevsky’s performance,” 
says Yarmolinsky, “was not a flight from himself, as is the case 
with so many artists, but a hugging of his destiny, a kind of 
amor fati. . The fact most vital to an understanding of his 
work is that it was the theatre of his own inner conflict.” Yar- 
molinsky’ rejection, however, of the moral value of belief in God 
and immortality is entirely gratuitous, and like all gratuitous ob- 
servations may as easily be denied. He is merciful and discrim- 
inating in his estimate of the novelist’s personal morals, believing 
that his preoccupations with certain morbid manifestations were 
due to fear of misconduct rather than to its commission. There 
is an ample bibliography, and the style is eminently fluent and 
readable. Joun LaFarce. 












“Bolt from Iberia” 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. By Margaret Yeo. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. Published November 14. 
emg thought that the spirit of chivalry had lasted till the 
days of Marie Antoinette. But Burke was wrong. The 
swords of the eighteenth century were ceremonial swords which 
might flash to avenge a personal affront but would never leave 
their scabbards to defend such a forgotten thing as Christendom 
or chivalry. Don John of Austria, illegitimate son of Charles the 
Fifth, was really the last representative of chivalry. 

Margaret Yeo has given us a colorful life of the victor of 
Lepanto in the best Bellocian manner. For Belloc truly says 
in his preface to Robespierre: “In the attempt to fix exactly an 
historic figure, it is necessary first to make the physical environ- 
ment reappear.” The attempt is successfully made in this bi- 
ography. We live again in the company of great paladins and 
true Catholics, surrounded by diplomats, liars, heretics, and saints. 
In an age seemingly unpropitious for the production of saints 
and heroes Don John managed to be a hero and was never 
ashamed to be a consistent, fervent Catholic. At times he would 
retire for a few days to a monastery to say his prayers and 
refresh his soul in the Benedictine PAX. It is a pleasant con- 
trast to the pirate gangsters of Queen Elizabeth who never 
bothered about anything but gold and killing. 

Don John never found that saying his prayers kept him from 
breaking the Turks at Lepanto. That great naval victory was 
the high point in his career. After that moment of glory we 
see him in the futile schemes of Philip, wasting his heart out 
in tasks, such as the African Empire and the pacification of the 
Netherlands, foredoomed to failure, Don John was made to win 
victories with the sword, and Philip insisted on sending him to 
the Netherlands as half a diplomat and half a soldier. Don John 
sickened of it all, died in a ruined shed in Flanders, poor—and 
so far as the Netherlands mission was concerned—a failure. 

In his life, however (as in lives of so many saints and heroes), 
the things he did not do are more romantic than his actual exploits. 
His avowed object was to rescue Mary Stuart from the tender 
mercies of her dear cousin in England and marry her. It is 
interesting to speculate on this “might have been,” and in fact 
Mr. Chesterton has written a very fine essay on the subject. But 
it was well for Don John to have left the stage of chivalry just 
when he did. Cervantes, who had been wounded at the battle 
of Lepanto, saw that this was the last battle of the last Crusade 
and went home to Spain to write the real valediction to the spirit 
of chivalry. Don John would not have felt at home in that new 
world of usurers, psalm-droners, munitions makers, greedy vultures 
who fattened on the patrimony of the poor. 

As a sequel to Charles of Europe and a prelude to Chesterton’s 
Lepanto this book can scarcely be too highly recommended. 

Atrrep G. BricKEL. 


Catholic Pioneers 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. VOL. XXIV. 
Edited by Thomas F. Meehan. The United States Catholic His- 
torical Society. 

ISTORICAL scholars have come to look for the publication 

of the United States Catholic Historical Society’s Records 
and Studies as one of the outstanding events of the year. On 
the occasion of the Society’s celebration of its Golden Jubilee 
one would expect a volume of exceptional interest and value; 
nor is the expectation disappointed. The current edition opens 
with a well-documented account by W. Patrick Donnelly, S.J., 
of the role of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet as United States 
Ambassador to the Indians. The apostolic work of the great 


missionary has been given ample treatment, but the present essay 
is the first attempt to study exhaustively De Smet’s success as 
peacemaker between the American Government and the tribesmen 
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of the West. Much manuscript material has been utilized for 
the first time, while there are excellent photostatic reproductions 
of some of the more important letters and documents. There is 
a complete bibliography as well as a documentary supplement. 

The second contribution in this twenty-fourth volume of the 
Records and Studies is an extraordinarily competent translation 
of Padre Pefia’s Diary of the Aguayo Expedition, made by Dr. 
Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C. The latter had the singular good 
fortune to have a photostatic copy of the original found in the 
archives of Convento Grande de San Francisco in Mexico City. 
This particular document stands in Catholic history at the begin- 
ning of the Mission Era in Texas. The first missions in East 
Texas and at San Antonio had been only a few years in operation 
when the French incursions on Texas soil caused the viceroy to 
send Aguayo to Texas in 1722. Padre Peiia, who kept a daily 
account of the advances of the expedition, tells a very interesting 
story and furnishes considerable data regarding contemporary 
conditions in the region. 

Curiously enough, the first connected account of the “ Jesuit 
Educational Institutions in the City of New York (1683-1860) ” 
has been undertaken by a Jewish girl, Golda G. Stander, who 
undertook this survey in completing her studies in the School 
of Education of the College of the City of New York. From 
her lucid narrative emerges the fact that the history of Jesuit 
education was closely allied with the growth and progress of 
Catholicism in the City of New York, that the Jesuit Fathers 
at all times welcomed the adherents of other religious persuasions, 
and that with the founding of each Jesuit college was associated 
a strong and forceful personality. Among these Miss Stander 
mentions Governor Dongan, Father Thomas Harvey, S.J., Arch- 
bishop Carroll, Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., Archbishop 
Hughes, and Father John Larkin. 

The volume concludes with an interesting as well as informative 
study in frontier history: “John Baptist Miége, S.J., 1815-1884, 
First Vicar Apostolic of the Indian Territory,” by Sister Mary 
Paul Fitzgerald, Sister of Charity, of Leavenworth, Kansas. At 
the time Bishop Miége assumed spiritual charge of the Indian 
Territory the principal Indian missions were those of the 
Potawatomi and the Osage. The first Benedictine foundation 
in the Vicariate was made during his term of office, and he 
invited the Sisters of Charity to initiate their excellent work 
in the region. Both this paper and that of Mr. Donnelly are 
an index to the sound character of graduate research undertaken 
at St. Louis University. JosepH Francis THORNING. 


Shorter Reviews 


GALLYBIRD. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 
RIVEN from their ancestral home under Cromwell, restored 
under Charles II, the Alard family in this third Alard novel 
emerges into the days of William of Orange. Up from the past, 
throbbing with life and color, rises this stirring period, thronged 
with men and women, authentically human, leaping back into life 
once more to laugh and weep and love and have their being. With 
amazing fidelity is the complexion of a vanished era captured, 
even to the fearful diabolism so characteristic of the time. IIl- 
omened gallybirds which hover over decaying trees swarm around 
the ancestral estate of Conster, when Gervase Alard, retired 
Protestant vicar of Leason, becomes Squire, for he is a widower 
and fifty-six with five daughters and no son. The Alard line 
seems doomed. His strange love and marriage with Condemna- 
tion Harman, young, half-wild, illegitimate daughter of a merci- 
less Puritan, is developed with a sure artistic touch. At the end 
there is a tiny male heir left and the Alard line may live again. 
From the opening chapter to the last craftsmanship and artistry 
of a high order is transparently manifest. The characterizations 
are superb, Gervase and Condemnation being little less than literary 
triumphs. In the well-drawn portrait of Mr. Parsons, Jesuit priest, 
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one gets a breathtaking glimpse of the harrowing difficulties beset- 
ting the priests of the time. Humor, deliciously subtle, threads 
through the book and the interest never lags. a. me Be 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE CHRISTIAN F4- 
THERS OF EGYPT. Translated by Sir Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
T= Syrian version of the Apophthegmata Patrum which Sir 

Ernest has added to his other famous translations from Orien- 
tal sources scarcely needs to be commended. His version is com- 
petently done and fills a hitherto vacant niche in the ascetical 
bookshelf. These anecdotes, some grave and some gay, and others 
a trifle grotesque, are the authentic utterances of the great found- 
ers of Christian monasticism in Egypt. St. Anthony, St. Pacho- 
mius, Abbot Poemen, and other early monasic founders are here 
represented in characteristic sayings and actions. Later spiritual 
writers quarried extensively in the Apophthegmata Patrum and 
added, subtracted, and embellished. Cassian took many of his 
examples of asceticism from these anecdotes and sayings. From 
Cassian through St. Bernard, Thomas a Kempis, and Loyola’s 
Letter on Obedience, these nuggets of spiritual wisdom came down 
to the pages of Rodriguez and more modern spiritual books. For 
all their primitive simplicity, these Apophthegmata never grow 
old, and hence are fittingly presented to the modern world. 

A. G. B. 


A PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES. By A. H. Hansen, 
M. G. Murray, R. A. Stevenson, and B. M. Stewart. University 
of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1934. New 
York: American Association for Social Security. $1.75. 


HE first-mentioned volume contains a comprehensive study 

of unemployment insurance and relief in this country and in 
Europe, principally Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. The authors believe that while an unemployment system is 
sufficient during mild periods of industrial inactivity, it cannot 
care for all the unemployed during a prolonged depression, and 
that supplementary relief is necessary during times such as the 
present, because “insurance and relief are merely different tech- 
niques applied to the same problem.” 

With this in mind, they discuss the major considerations of un- 
ployment insurance and relief, drawing upon the experiences of 
domestic and foreign plans and programs. The administration of 
any such plan for the best results should be non-political ; the pro- 
visions should be sufficiently flexible to meet changing and unfor- 
seen conditions; all insured should be equitably treated. A ten- 
tative unemployment-insurance program is outlined, with reasons 
for and against the principal provisions: exempted occupations 
and groups, contributions (by employe, employer, and Govern- 
ment), maintenance of reserves and control of investments, eligi- 
bility for insurance, administration, etc. The authors also present 
a tentative plan for emergency unemployment benefits, and devote 
considerable space to a valuable discussion of the investment of 
unemployment reserves and business stability. The book is in- 
valuable to a study of unemployment insurance and relief in the 
United States. It is especially timely, since the problems of un- 
employment insurance and relief are receiving public attention now, 
and various plans, programs, and proposals are being presented 
to the Federal Government. 

Social Security in the United States contains the proceedings of 
the Seventh National Conference on Social Security, held in New 
York on April 19 and 20, 1934. Addresses at the Conference are 
published in this volume, treating of old-age security, health in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, and a national program for 
social security, recording the progress made in achieving the ob- 
jectives set by the American Association for Social Security. F. A. 
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FRIENDS OF GOD: By Anna Groh Seesholtz. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 
T= writer of this work believes that the men and women of 
these transitional and troublesome days could learn salutary 
lessons from those who embodied in themselves that remarkable 
efflorescence of mysticism in the Rhineland provinces in the four- 
teenth century. This constellation of mystics is very important 
in the history of Christian spirituality and has received much at- 
tention from Continental scholars, but to English readers they 
are not yet well known. This monograph strives to present an 
unprejudiced aad objective account of them and of their doc- 
trines. 

After a chapter on the disorderly times in which Eckhart, 
Tauler, Suso, and Ruysbroeck lived, there is a summation of the 
medieval ideals which they and their disciples inherited. The 
major strains in this inheritance are found to be: the love of God 
as expounded by St. Bernard, the Mass, the Franciscan con- 
tribution to the love of God, the Dominican approach toward the 
wisdom of God, and the mystic approach to God. Here the author 
has a brief description of mysticism. Then follow special studies 
of Meister Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, the Fellowship of the Friends 
of God, “ The Great Friend of God of the Oberland,” of Rulman 
Merswin, of the anonymous literature produced by the Friends 
of God, and of Ruysbroeck. Traces of their influence upon later 
writers are pointed out, and in particular upon Thomas a Kempis. 
For many readers perhaps the relation of Thomas a Kempis, 
through Ruysbroeck, to the German mystics would be one of the 
most interesting subjects treated. The concluding chapter sums 
up their doctrines, indicates analogies between them and other 
groups of mystics, and endeavors to show what lasting influences 
and ideas they have had. Throughout the work there are nu- 
merous excerpts from the writings of the mystics themselves, and 
a lengthy bibliography is appended. The book gives evidence of 
a wide range of reading and familiarity with the pertinent litera- 
ture, and will be prized by those who are interested in that grand 
manifestation of mysticism which culminated in Ruysbroeck. 


G. A, E. 


SEX IN PRISON. By Joseph F. Fishman. New York: National 
Library Press. $3.00. 

HIS is an exposé of the appalling moral conditions that exist 

in most of our penal institutions. The author is one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading penologists and former Inspector of Federal Prisons, 
and so is well qualified to write on this problem. He attempts to 
justify this general publication of the results of his investigation 
by condemning the Puritanical reticence on this question and the 
failure of public officials to attempt a remedy. Justly he condemns 
a penal system that throws thousands of men together and then 
gives them nothing to do. Because of a materialistic and naturalis- 
tic pnilosophy of life the author does not appreciate the need of 
moral and religious training if we are to have moral men and 
women. With Sigmund Freud and Havelock Ellis the author seems 
to doubt man’s power to practise self-control. But we know that 
man with good will and the Grace of God can and does control 
himself. 

The remedy proposed and approved by the author is worse than 
the disease. It might work in the pagan Russia of today, but here 
in America we are still decent if not Christian. 

This is not a book for public consumption. The report without 
all the editorial trappings should have been presented to the public 
officials concerned and steps taken to force the issue of action in 
better segregation of prisoners, more real surveillance, some real 
moral training and a lot of real work. R. A. G. 


BISHOPS AND REFORM, 1215-1272. By Marion Gibbs and 

Eleanor Lang. Oxford University Press. $4.25. 

THs book was originally two dissertations submitted to the 
University of Oxford for an academic degree, the one deal- 

ing with the personnel of the Catholic English episcopate in the 
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reign of Henry III, the other with the Lateran Council of 1215 
and the carrying out of its decrees in England. 

A vast amount of scrupulous research has been made by the 
authors, but the book is one which can never hope to make any 
appeal save to the historically minded. Any Catholic scholars who 
read it will very soon find the necessity of verifying many of the 
innumerable references that appear in these pages. 

The authors are evidently Anglicans, at least they are non- 
Catholics, since they conceive of the pre-Reformation Church in 
England as a Church more or less independent of the Roman 
See; viewing it from the outlook of the present Church of Eng- 
land, which is an Elizabethan establishment fettered to a medieval 
ecclesiastical corpse. That, no doubt, explains why a bishop is 
spoken of as being within his diocese as the Pope is to the whole 
Church—which ‘is but a half truth, and apparent only to those 
who are in communion with the Pope. Nor is it the whole story 
to say that King John in Magna Carta granted right of election 
to cathedral chapters. The chapters already possessed that right, 
and all that John did—under pressure—was to promise not to 
interfere with the right of election. There seems, too, a tendency 
to confuse the investiture controversy with the much later congé 
d’élire, which was quite a different thing. The king did and was 
allowed to exercise a certain power of veto in episcopal elections. 
But something should have been said about the individual statutes 
which each chapter possessed; nor would it have been out of place 
to show how the medieval system differed from the modern 
Church of England way of appointing bishops by Royal Letters, 
which was unknown then. 

The book is painstakingly written with a wealth of detail, and 
proper credit is given to the teaching and scholarship of the 
medieval universities. But it is obvious that the authors, writing 
from their own point of view, seem to have got the background 
tangled, so that the Catholic scholar will have to go back to his 


concilia and whatever original references he can lay hands on. 
W. H. W. 


AFTERNOON NEIGHBORS. By Hamlin Garland. The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. Published October 30. 
HIS book is the fourth and concluding volume of Mr. Gar- 
land’s “literary log.” It is a diary account of the years of 
his life from 1922 up to the current year. 

The author tells us that as a man of seventy-four he is 
content to sit on the side lines and watch the play.” This is dis- 
tinctly the tone of the whole book. Mr. Garland, indeed, writes 
like an old man, even to the extent of a querulous tone in the 
expression of his views. He constantly harks back to his younger 
days and those of his contemporaries; he has much to criticize 
in the younger generation of today; he resents the encroachments 
of age upon him and frequently reminds the reader that he is writ- 
ing for time in the completion of these notes of his. 

The book belongs to the chit-chat variety of entertainment. For 
those who are interested in the British and American literary and 
artistic celebrities of the last half-century it will provide pleasant 
hours on a rainy evening or one following a hard day’s work: 
The author is of the opinion that some of his jottings may be of 
value from a standpoint of literary history, but there is very little 
in the volume to warrant this view. 

But no one will deny that Mr. Garland’s book contains a wealth 
of utterly charming trivia. He tells for instance of his own in- 
terest and that of Booth Tarkington, Stewart Edward White, and 
Henry Ford in psychic phenomena; of opium stains on a small 
Sargent picture of Alice Meynell caused by the unhappy Francis 
Thompson; of the $40,000 that Hugh Walpole made on one 
American lecture tour, and of the late Stuart Sherman’s dissatis- 
faction with his New York journalistic job. 

Among his positive views the author is to be commended for 
his condemnation of “harlot-heroine” novels, bawdy American 
plays, and pornographic jokes. One regrets, however, Mr. Gar- 
land’s frequent lamentations over his lack of worldly wealth. We 
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had been led to believe that sons of the Middle Border were in- 
ured to hardship and privation. as 


THE PERMANENT HORIZON. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Har- 
per and Brothers. $2.50. 
if is the purpose of this book, by an empirical revaluation of 
human instinct and of human experience, to try to establish 
the character of the classical or permanent man. By means of 
statement, assumption, and confident argumentation Mr. Lewisohn 
brings to the surface the historic man in his permanent attitudes. 
Fundamental to the author’s study is a Kantian-like idea of 
God and the universe. In this framework the historic man 
maintains but a precarious balance. His situation is complicated 
by acceptance of Freud’s Foundation of Law. In this scheme 
“fruit is forbidden to man because man fears his desire for its 
sweetness and replies to that desire of sweetness which he fears 
by a pang of conscience.” 

If these “simple but eternal facts are at the basis of all laws,” 
man is walking not only in a fog but a quagmire. Turning to 
the question of man’s free will the author states: “It is an 
unalterable fact of experience and of consciousness that we are 
responsible. Whence that responsibility arises is, like all ultimate 
questions, a mystery.” These excerpts are calculated to indicate 
that in spite of acute, honest observation, the solver of human 
enigmas has not progressed beyond a rather naive agnosticism. 
A vague, mystical note is introduced when the goal of man is 
described as communion with man-thought God in a beatific vision 
of themselves thinking. For the average person this is a dis- 
heartening answer to a vital question. FT. WW. 


Recent Fiction 


Fotpep Hitts. By Stewart Edward White. A long historical 
novel of Spanish California, the gradual dissolution of its ties 
with Mexico, its annexation by the United States; all centered 
around Andy Burnett, hero of the author’s The Long Rifle and 
Ranchero. As leisurely as the ordinary day of the californio; as 
interesting as life. Published Wednesday. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50) 

CHILDREN OF THE CoveRED Wacon. By Mary Jane Carr. A 
fine story for children, with just enough excitement, about a 
wagon caravan which in 1844 followed the old Oregon trail 
from Missouri to the Pacific Northwest. (Crowell. $2.00) 

Litre Orvie. By Booth Tarkington. The gentleman from 
Indiana has molded a new character of fiction that will be remem- 
bered for many a year. Leaving his immortal love-sick Seventeen 
and his gang-leader Penrod, he descends the scale of life and 
introduces us to Master Orvard Stone, aged eight, a problem 
child in the eyes of his doting parents, aunts, and relatives, yet 
an ordinary child with an extraordinary yearning for a dog 
and a detestation for his cousin, “little Marie from Kansas City.” 
A laugh for everybody on every page. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 

Tue WINNING Quest. By Charles Pomeroy Sherman. Hand- 
some hero is sold as slave in Virginia, where he falls in love, 
becomes an outlaw and blood brother of Momousacqueo. Heroics 
of the odds-bodkins-my-Lord type; romance of the prithee-mistress 
school. All in the To Have and To Hold manner. (Dorrance. 
$2.00) 

Tue Crossworp Murper. By E. R. Punshon. A leisurely, well- 
knit detective story of the English type, with all the fittings: a 
grisly murder, mysterious figures, a buried treasure, and a cross- 
word puzzle to furnish the clue. While the reader should score 
before the detective, that will not diminish his pleasure. (Knopf. 
$2.00) 

Tue Cases or Susan Dare. By Mignon G. Eberhart. A de- 
tective-story writer finds that “real” murders are not so easy to 
solve as those on paper—but she does it, in six instances. Enter- 
taining, intelligent, and with mild touches of terror. Published 
November 21. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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Letiers to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Christmas and Cards 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For some time America has encouraged its readers to use the 
proper Christmas greeting cards. For a month or more these 
cards have been piling high on my desk. Several packs I have 
examined. Many lack historic truth. In the Gospel story of 
the birth of Christ, we are told that the Virgin Mother wrapped 
the Babe in swaddling clothes; yet we find pictures inscribed 
“ The Nativity” in which the Divine Child is not only not wrapped 
in swaddling clothes but not clad at all. The same is true of 
the Christ Child in many Madonnas. No one will maintain that 
such representations are true to history. Neither is it true to the 
ideals of Catholic art, and least of all is it true to that reverent 
delicacy of treatment due to the august person of the Child 
Divine. 

It might be expected that Catholic institutions who send out, 
uninvited, Christmas cards would at least be traditionally Catholic. 

Crown Point, Ind. (Rev.) JosepH HAMMER. 


“Jim Crow” Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read Father Gillard’s article, “ The Folly of Father 
Harold,” in the issue of America for November 10, and I have 
no doubt that it will impress on many sincere Catholics the im- 
portance of missionary work among the Negroes of this country. 
There are many Catholics who work zealously for this worthy 
cause. There are others—the “Jim Crow” Catholics—who not 
only do not try to bring the Negroes into the Church but who 
even prevent them from entering by their thoughtlessness and 
want of Catholic charity. For their benefit I would like to report 
the following conversation with a Methodist colored lady, the 
mother of eight young children. 

“TI would become a Catholic if I had no children,” remarked 
this colored lady. To me this seemed very illogical until she 
related her experiences in a local Catholic church. “ About twenty 
minutes before Mass began I entered a pew at the back of the 
Church. Soon the people began to crowd in. Several times people 
entered my pew but left it for another when they saw me.” With 
tears in her eyes she added: “If I had no children I would not 
let this prevent me from becoming a Catholic. But I am afraid 
that such treatment would soon drive my children away from 
the Church, and I think it better for them to be Methodists than 
fallen-away Catholics.” How would you have answered her? 

United States. CATHOLIC. 


The Pursuing Ego 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am but a high-school senior. However, upon reading the 
article “Too Much Husbands—Where?” in the issue of AMERICA 
for November 3, I had the following reaction. 

Miss Gill expressed the idea that young men of today have 
what is commonly referred to as the “ big head” or “look at me” 
attitude. 

Instead of the mingling of the young parishioners, she suggests 
the organization of a club which would forbid young men to con- 
tact the young Catholic women. In such a case the highly in- 
flated “ego” of a young man would revolt and he would turn his 
attention to another fair maiden. 

The modern youth is accused of being very fickle, and placing 
obstacles in the path of his love would not help him but would 
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rather augment the fickleness, ior he would just shift to some- 
one else. 

Miss Gill stated that when a young woman brings home an 
eligible young man the family by their excessive use of the bellows 
of encouragement blows out the spark of romance. Certainly if 
such were the case, it would be just the thing to help inflate 
the highly inflated “ ego” of the young man and would not discour- 
age him. 

The so-called very independent youth of today would not let 
a little gossip about his keeping steady company kill the romance 
nor would the young woman. You will also find that in spite of 
the highly inflated “ego” of the young man he still pursues his 
love and the young woman does not do the pursuing, excepting 
that minority known as the “cheaper girl.” Therefore the young 
woman must be very careful of the highly inflated “ego ” of the 
modern young man. 

Detroit, Mich. James ATWELL. 


Catholic Little Magazines 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with interest that I read Professor Walsh's article in 
the issue of America for November 3: “ Where are the Geniuses 
of Yesteryear?” But the conclusion of it was read with regret. 
Speaking of the complaint of a Catholic editor that he was not 
getting manuscripts from young people in sufficient quantity to 
justify the hope that when the older writers have passed on their 
places would be filled, Professor Walsh remarks that, if it be so, 
it is not because the talent is lacking. Then, he says: “It is 
because no way has been found to bring the students of unusual 
ability to the attention of the editor.” 

Does the Professor in quest of genius forget the disputations 
which followed the disputation? A solution to the problem was 
offered by Brother Cajetan, some other young people, and myself, 
namely, the establishment of Catholic little magazines. The 
suggestion was received enthusiastically by one of the disputatious 
knots, of which Professor Walsh was a member. Maybe he just 
forgot; I don’t believe he could have changed his mind about the 
practicability and value of the suggestion. 

It seems plain by now that the young people need a display 
window where they can show off their wares for the benefit of 
editors looking for something new in the market. Our present 
facilities for publishing fiction for Catholics are sadly limited 
in space capacity and regrettably narrow in editorial specifications. 
The little magazine is, I believe, the best solution for the problem. 

New York. NorMAN McKenna. 


The Mexican Vote 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have but a faint hope of the “ politically influential members 
of the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to Champion Human 
Rights accepting Mr. Carroll’s challenge, published in the issue 
of America for November 10. Some Catholic politicians and other 
prominent co-religionists fell over each other and were loudly 
vocal in denouncing anti-Jewish measures in Germany. But Jews 
in New York City have immense voting power, wealth, influence. 
Mexicans there and in the country in general, have a negligible 
number of votes and financially are ciphers. There’s a difference. 

Clarksville, Tex. (Rev.) Georce J. Rem. 


Latin Teeing Off-ers 
To the Editor of America: 

After reading the article, “ Teeing Off in Latin,” by John 
Wiltbye, in the issue of America for October 20, about the use 
of Latin for everyday purposes, I, who unfortunately did not learn 
Latin in this way at school, am impelled to inquire if any of the 
readers of AMERICA can kindly recommend any books dealing with 
the ancient tongue from this practical standpoint. 


London, England. IGNoTus. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt, at Warm Springs, 
Ga., conferred with several members of his Administra- 
tion. On November 22 Rexford G. Tugwell, Under-Sec- 
retay of Agriculture, arrived to spend several days. Sena- 
tor Robinson (of Arkansas), the majority leader, and 
Senator Harrison, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
visited the President on November 25. Senator Robinson 
declared on the following day that the Administration 
planned to balance the ordinary budget and to hold the 
extraordinary relief expenditures to a “reasonably con- 
servative ” figure. Secretary Roper visited the President 
on November 27, and stated that the State and local gov- 
ernments “must take a more intimate interest in and 
become more intimately identified with relief expendi- 
tures.” The President began an intensive study of the 
progress made in the power studies he had ordered and 
conferred with leading authorities in that field on Novem- 
ber 23. On November 25, the Edison Electric Institute, 
representing eighty per cent of the nation’s electric-power 
interests, declared war on the President’s power program, 
such as TVA, and threatened an appeal to the courts. 
What had appeared to be a controversy between Secretary 
Ickes and James A. Moffett on methods of stimulating 
housing under PWA and FHA was dissolved by mes- 
sages from the President at Warm Springs. On Novem- 
ber 24 a statement issued for them denied any rift and 
charged off to “ misrepresentation or a desire to stir up 
trouble” reports that they were not in “ substantial ac- 
cord” on the public-works and private housing policies. 
A letter from President Roosevelt (dated November 13) 
was read at the United States Conference of Mayors in 
Chicago on November 22, in which he assured them that 
recovery was becoming evident. The chairman of the 
National Petroleum Council on November 24 requested 
the President to remove Secretary Ickes as Administrator 
of the petroleum-industry code because “he has lost the 
confidence of the industry.” The Insull mail fraud trial 
in Chicago ended on November 24 when Samuel Insull 
and his co-defendants were acquitted. Mr. Insull and 
some of the others, however, face another Federal in- 
dictment and a State charge of embezzlement. 


Protests on Mexico.—On November 27 it was an- 
nounced by the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians that more than 500 Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
clergymen had signed a statement giving “ moral support 
to those who labor for freedom of worship” in Mexico. 
Because Mexico is so largely Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish leaders had taken the initiative in the petition, and 
over nine-tenths of the signers are Protestant ministers 
and Jewish rabbis. It was reported from Mexico on 
November 21 that Catholic mothers had organized to com- 
bat socialistic education. Over 2,500 were said to have 
pledged themselves to visit mothers in the Federal Dis- 
trict, urging them not to send their children to school 
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when the socialistic-education plan is introduced. The 
State of Chihuahua on November 22 suspended all re- 
ligious services and canceled all permits to Catholic priests, 
as well as to Protestant ministers. The Mexican Senate 
on November 22 approved the claims agreement by which 
Mexico will pay the balance of indebtedness for damages 
done during revolutions to United States citizens. 


Chaco Truce Impasse—While Bolivians and Para- 
guayans continued fighting fiercely with varying success 
in the war section, the League of Nations Assembly on 
November 24 adopted by a vote forty-six to nothing, its 
steering committee’s amended Chaco peace plan. Decem- 
ber 20 has been set as the time limit for the belligerents 
to accept or reject the plan. As amended and revised it 
substitutes, at Paraguay’s insistence, mutual demobiliza- 
tion instead of its original one hundred kilometer neutral 
zone plan. An advisory committee to follow up the 
League’s peace plan was organized; cooperation of the 
United States and Brazil was sought to make it effective; 
and the following day a radio broadcast barrage from 
Geneva to both Paraguay and Bolivia was initiated to 
educate public opinion in favor of peace. 


Arms Inquiry for Britain.—Sir John Simon, Foreign 
Secretary, candidly retracted his speech of November 8 
in which he declared against any British investigation of 
munition manufactures and scoffed at the United States 
Senate inquiry. So critical toward his position were the 
press throughout the country and his political opponents, 
and so regretful were his colleagues, that he reversed his 
opinion. He indicated that a Royal Commission would 
be set up, with powers to call witnesses and demand docu- 
mentary evidence on the production of and traffic in 
arms. He distinguished between the questions of inter- 
national control and domestic manufacture. In regard to 
the former, he noted three requisites. The first was that 
such control should be effective, with a plan to place em- 
bargos when and where world peace was threatened. In 
the second place, there was required a national control 
in every country of the manufacture of arms; in Britain, 
he stated, this was taken care of by the licensing system, 
but some such system should be made applicable in other 
countries through an international agreement. Thirdly, 
reasonable publicity must be given to such an international 
convention. In the matter of Britain’s domestic control, 
an inquiry would concern itself: first, in giving an answer 
to the question of whether or not a state monopoly was 
practicable or desirable; second, consideration of the 
present system of licensing and control of export; third, 
allied questions such as the stimulation of the arms trade 
by improper means, influencing of purchasers, etc. 


Reich Tension Reported.—Reports persisted that the 
Reichswehr and Schutzstaffel had been placed on an 
emergency basis and that Christmas furloughs for all 
soldiers had been canceled. Friction between the regular 
army troops of the Reichswehr and the Schutzstaffel, 
picked Nazi corps, was said to have created the state of 
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tension. The continued wholesale reductions in the ranks 
of the Storm Troops were materially increasing, it was 
stated, the numbers of both the Reichswehr and Schutz- 
staffel. National Socialist leaders in Nuremberg took 
over a large department store there and converted it into 
a semi-public corporation. The incident was regarded as 
a local development without national significance. De- 
mobilization of the Austrian Legion was reported near 
completion. Considerable irritation was manifested over 
the reported Franco-Russian military alliance. A note 
accusing Germany of discrimination against American 
creditors was delivered to the Berlin Foreign Office by 
Ambassador Dodd acting on instructions from Secretary 
of State Hull. 


The Naval Conversations.—The declared purpose of 
the preliminary naval talks between Great Britain, United 
States, and Japan was to pave the way for a conference 
next year for a new agreement to take the place of the 
London treaty. The Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 
consisting of the ratio of 5-5-3 was the only point dis- 
cussed, with emphasis placed on equality for all three 
Powers as urged by Japan. According to reports the 
conversations at this point are doomed to failure. It was 
admitted by representatives of Great Britain and United 
States that the Washington Treaty would be denounced 
by the Japanese Government at the end of the year. 
Should this happen, the London Treaty will end automati- 
cally. This opinion was more or less confirmed on Novem- 
ber 23 when Ambassador Hiroshi Saito of Japan in an 
address before the American Academy of Political Science 
at Philadelphia declared that as long as navies retain their 
character as “ fighting units” instead of as a “ policing 
force,” Japan would never renounce her claim for naval 
equality. A new formula is desired by Japan which will 
contain limitations other than the ratio system. While 
discussing the Manchukuo situation, Mr. Saito said his 
country was “not engaging in any aggression but was 
merely intent upon ushering in a regime of law and order.” 
Hope was also expressed that Japanese exclusion from the 
United States might soon be deleted from American legis- 
lation. The only beneficial result of the current talks be- 
tween the three major Powers was the open declarations 
of leading statesmen of Great Britain and the United 
States declaring for cooperation. Fear was expressed in 
many quarters of a naval race of technical improvement 
in all countries at expiration of the Washington Treaty. 


Japanese Cabinet Problems.—The budget and the 
naval program precipitated a Cabinet crisis on November 
27. Four days earlier, after an all-night discussion of 
the 1935-36 budget, the Cabinet had approved the largest 
military and naval funds in the country’s history: 490,- 
000,000 yen to the army, and 529,000,000 yen to the navy. 
Because of the severe attacks upon his policies, Finance 
Minister Sadanobu Fujii resigned his portfolio and was 
succeeded by Korekiyo Takahashi, Minister of Finance in 
six previous Cabinets. His appointment was interpreted 
as strengthening Premier Okada’s position. 
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French Military Budget.—At a private dinner given 
to leading manufacturers and merchants on November 27 
the new Premier of France, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, made 
a speech which received world-wide publicity. The 
Premier did not hesitate to compare his country to a 
house on fire and went on to propose the measures to be 
taken in its extreme emergency. Production, he insisted, 
must henceforth be adapted to consumption and trade 
barriers must be lowered in an attempt to enlarge foreign 
markets. France’s economic crisis was so pressing that 
he intended to postpone any action upon the merely con- 
stitutional reforms advocated by his predecessor, and to 
give all his time and attention to financial and economic 
affairs. His new proposals were immediately denominated 
a “ Roosevelt new deal” by observers. He promised as 
his first move to institute agricultural reforms. Then he 
would make a drive at unemployment and begin a pro- 
gram of public works. He pledged himself not to attempt 
devaluation except as a last resource. And he summed up 
his program in the following sentence: “ To legalize and 
to make obligatory, only for the depression and under cer- 
tain guarantees in favor of consumers, producers’ agree- 
ments tending to regulate production.” On the same day 
the Chamber of Deputies completed its approval of the 
defense budget. On the previous Friday it had voted an 
army appropriation of over 5,500,000,000 francs, together 
with a billion-franc advance for new army equipment. On 
November 27, it voted 3,000,000,000 francs for the navy 
and one and a half billions for aviation. During the debate 
on the army measures, Deputy Leon Archimbaud, reporter 
of the budget, startled the world press. Soviet Russia, he 
said, had offered her army to help France in the event 
of a war with Germany. This statement, coming on top 
of his previous claim that Germany was prepared to put 
more than 5,500,000 men in the field overnight, caused 
a sensation in diplomatic circles throughout Europe and 
America. M. Archimbaud hastened next day to modify his 
statement. He insisted that he had not referred to any 
military accord or alliance or treaty between the two 
nations. Nevertheless Berlin was highly excited, while 
Moscow claimed that his words had been misinterpreted. 


Free State Meat Control.—The Fianna Fail Govern- 
ment prescribed a minimum price on live stock for butchers 
buying for home consumption and for exporters. While 
the Government intended the enactment as a means to help 
the cattle raisers to secure a fair price, the butchers and 
exporters claimed it ruined them. The Government 
threatened them that the State would take over the cattle 
business as a State monopoly. In order to get rid of the 
surplus stock, the Government introduced a plan of sup- 
plying free meat to the needy, and agreed to pay five pence 
a pound, which did not, according to the butchers, cover 
the costs. 


Jugoslav Memorandum.—<Accusations and counter-ac- 
cusations relative to the recent assassinations at Marseilles 
darkened the international scene. On November 22 three 
notes were sent to the Council of the League of Nations, 
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from Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, respective- 
ly, demanding an investigation of the elements involved in 
the plot. The Jugoslav memorandum was much the long- 
est and most vehement of the three. It invoked paragraph 
IV of Article XI of the League Covenant, by which any 
member is entitled to bring to the attention of the As- 
sembly or Council any circumstance which threatens to 
disturb international peace. No worse threat to a nation, 
it was asserted, could be made than a criminal act com- 
mitted upon its own chief. At great length instances were 
recounted of alleged Hungarian furthering of terrorist 
activities on Jugoslav soil; and the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was accused of failing in its international duties. The 
French Foreign Minister, Pierre Laval, was said to have 
been displeased at the document’s strong tone. 


Hungarian Reply.—Bitter comment ensued in Hun- 
gary. Jugoslavia was accused in the press and by 
Premier Goemboes of furthering international terrorism 
through the press. Austrian and Italian comment were 
sympathetic to Hungary. Russia announced that it would 
back up Jugoslavia in any dispute. On November 24 the 
Hungarian representative at Geneva, Tibor Eckhardt, pre- 
sented a note urging that since the Council can deal with 
“anything effecting peace” it was its duty to deal with 
this question “as soon as possible,” viz. in its December 
meeting for the Saar. 


Red Activities in China.—The Government success- 
fully continued its drive against the Red armies in the 
Kiangsi Province, though their Southwestern movement 
was not to the advantage of that area. In their migration 
the Communists created new problems for the missionaries 
in the path of their march, many of whom were compelled 
to move to safety zones. Seven Catholic missionaries are 
Communist prisoners, including two Dominicans, two 
Vincentians, and three Jesuits—Father Avito captured in 
1930, Father Esteban in 1931, and Father Dositheus 
Lopez taken last month. 


Eugenics Conference in Argentina.—Toward the end 
of November the second Pan-American Conference on 
Eugenics and Homoculture was in session for three days 
at Buenos Aires. Contrary to anticipation and notwith- 
standing the agitation of many radical delegates, its resolu- 
tions and recommendations proved fairly conservative. 
Throughout the sessions the subject of birth control was 
carefully avoided, and the tendency was rather to encour- 
age an increase than a decrease in the birth rate. Recom- 
mendations were made for the establishment of mother- 
hood insurance or some other form of bounty for poor- 
born children, and the giving of preference in employ- 
ment to fathers of families rather than the unmarried or 
the childless. Compulsory sex education, especially in co- 
educational institutions, was frowned down upon, though 
the United States and Colombian delegations favored it; 
it was recommended that each country make its own ex- 
periments with the subject in schools and report their 
findings for the next conference. 
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Abolition of Bread Cards.—Orders were issued ef- 
fective in December for 175 towns and villages to begin 
selling bread in the open market instead of under the 
bread-card system, which has prevailed in the Soviet 
Union for years. Oats were also to be placed upon the 
open market. Rapid progress since 1931 was reported in 
the sale of goods through open stores. Important officials 
of the textile industry left Moscow November 26 for a 
buying trip. 


University Riots in Prague.—Serious rioting between 
Czech and German students marked the recent decision 
of the Czech Government that the German university in 
Prague should hand over its insignia to the Czech uni- 
versity. Ever since the separation of the two branches of 
the university in 1920 there had been bickering as to 
whether the Germans should continue to retain the ancient 
insignia. Even after the transfer was made Czech stu- 
dents continued to demonstrate against Germans and 
Jews, despite the latters’ neutral position. 


British Royal Wedding.—\With characteristic loyalty 
to the Crown, all of England was fascinated by the wed- 
d:ng of the fourth son of King George, the Duke of Kent, 
to Princess Marina, of Greece. The marriage was per- 
formed at Westminster Abbey on Thursday, November 
29. The first ceremony was that conducted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury according to the Anglican ritual; 
this was followed by a marriage in the Greek Orthodox 
rite by Archbishop Strinopoulos Germanos. 


Church Friction Continues.—Opponents of the Ger- 
man Christian movement decided to present to the Gov- 
ernment a list of candidates for a new Ecclesiastical Min- 
istry to replace the one headed by Reichsbishop Mueller. 
Dr. Karl Barth, professor of theology in Bonn University, 
and prominent leader of the opposition forces in the Ger- 
man Church controversy, was suspended from his pro- 
fessorship by Dr. Bernhard Rust, Prussian Minister of 
Culture, for refusing, though a State servant, to take the 
oath of personal loyalty to Chancelor Hitler. It was in- 
timated that disciplinary proceeding against Dr. Barth in 
a court to be appointed by the Ministry would be in- 
stituted. 





One of the little-known sides of the great life 
of Cardinal Gibbons was his love and respect for 
the colored race. Next week, John T. Gillard will 
devote an article to this aspect of this great Ameri- 
can, entitled “ Cardinal Gibbons, Friend of the 
Negro.” 

A sympathetic traveler in France sends a series 
of vignettes of the official treatment religion often 
gets from the bureaucrats there; Ann A. Eskin’s 
“ Anticlericalism in France.” 

An ancient but ever-recurring trick of reversed 
logic will be exposed by John LaFarge in “ The 
Oh-So-Long Fallacy.” 

















